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PREFACE. 


Many  excellent  books  have  been  written  on 
the  currency  question,  but  they  nearly  all 
presuppose  some  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
being  for  the  most  part  addressed  to  expert 
readers. 

The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to 
place  before  inexpert  readers  an  outline  of 
the  present  difficulties  and  of  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  employing  the  Bimetallic  remedy. 
It  is,  I  fear,  impossible  to  treat  the  subject 
with  such  simplicity  as  to  avoid  the  use  of 
technical  expressions  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  or  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  close 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  reader;  but  1 
have  endeavoured  to  explain  all  the  technical 
expressions  that  I  have  been  forced  to  make 
use  of,  and  I  have  endeavoured  as  far  as 
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possible  to  avoid  the  side  issues  with  which 
this  subject  is  beset. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  work  like  the 
present  to  answer  all  the  objections  that  have 
been  raised  against  Bimetallism,  but  happily 
they  have  for  the  most  part  been  abandoned 
even  by  their  authors  ;  I  have  therefore  only 
addressed  myself  to  those  that  still  appear  to 
show  signs  of  vitality. 

There  is,  however,  a  large  class  of  objec- 
tions to  which  I  do  not  refer.  These  objec- 
tions are  usually  formulated  as  follows  : — 
"  If  such  and  such  a  catastrophe  occurred, 
what  would  happen  under  Bimetallism  ? " 
This  may  be  usually  answered  by  the  counter 
question  :  "  What  would  happen  under  our 
present  system  ?  "  Bimetallism  does  not 
claim  to  be  a  panacea,  it  claims  merely  to  be 
a  better  system  than  that  existing  at  present. 

We  must  therefore  remember  that  our 
object  is  to  compare  Bimetallism  with  our 
present  system,  and  not  with  the  imaginary 
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conditions  of  an  ideal  currency  ;  and  also 
that  legislation  should  be  framed  to  meet 
existing  circumstances  and  probable  events, 
rather  than  to  deal  with  improbable  contin- 
gencies in  the  dim  and  distant  future. 

The  points  that  I  have  endeavoured  to 
bring  out  most  clearly  are  these : — 

1.  That  under  a  Bimetallic  system  our 
standard  of  value  would  possess  greater 
stability  than  it  does  at  present,  and  the 
relative  values  of  the  silver  and  gold  stan- 
dards would  also  be  comparatively  stable; 
in  other  words,  that  Bimetallism  would  bring 
about  greater  stability  in  prices,  and  greater 
stability  in  the  exchanges  between  gold-using 
and  silver-using  countries. 

2.  That  it  is  essential  that  the  standard  of 
value  should  possess  a  maximum  stability  of 
value ;  for,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  so  well  said  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  28th  February, 
1893,  "  What  you  want  in  a  standard  of  value 
to  make   it  do  its  work  properly  is  fixity, 
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steadiness,  stability,  and  continuity.  You 
want  its  properties  to  be  such  that  what  it  is 
to-day  it  shall  be  to-morrow,  and  what  it 
is  to-morrow  it  shall  be  the  next  day.  Fixity 
and  invariability  are  the  first  elements  of  a 
standard  of  value." 

The  plan  of  this  book  is  as  follows  : — After 
giving  a  general  idea  of  the  subject  in  the 
first  chapter,  and  explaining  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  Monometallism  and  Bimetallism 
in  the  second,  I  endeavour  to  show  in  the 
third  chapter  that  either  gold  or  silver  can  be 
made  to  form  a  perfectly  efficient  medium  of 
exchange,  and  that  we  have  therefore  only  to 
consider  how  they  may  be  made  to  perform  the 
most  important  function  of  money — viz.,  a 
measure  of  value.  I  then  point  out  that 
stability  of  value  is  essential  to  the  substance 
that  is  used  as  a  measure  of  value,  if  the 
measure  is  to  be  trustworthy;  and  I  show 
that,  judged  by  the  best  test  available, 
silver  is  at  least  as  stable  as  gold.     In  the 
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fourth  chapter  I  give  the  proof  that  gold  and 
silver  combined  must  make  a  more  stable 
standard  than  gold  and  silver  separate ;  and 
in  the  fifth  chapter  I  endeavour  to  show  that 
the  joint  standard  must  have  the  effect  of 
giving  greater  stability  to  the  exchanges 
between  gold  and  silver  using  countries ;  in 
elucidating  this  point  I  am  compelled  to  give 
a  short,  and  I  trust  simple,  explanation  of 
the  theory  of  foreign  exchanges.  I  have 
devoted  the  whole  of  the  sixth  chapter  to 
emphasising  the  fact  that  the  misfortunes 
that  have  attended  manufacture,  trade,  and 
finance  of  late  years  are  primarily  due  to  the 
instability  of  our  standard,  which  has  of  late 
years  taken  the  form  of  a  considerable  rise  in 
its  value,  and  a  consequent  considerable  fall 
in  prices.  Up  to  this  point  I  have  assumed 
that  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold 
would  be  maintained  at  the  ratio  fixed  by  law 
if  a  Bimetallic  system  were  introduced.  In 
proving  this  in  the  last  chapter,  I  rely  mainly 
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on  the  opinion*  of  the  Members  of  the  Boyal 
Commission  of  1888  that  it  could  be  done, 
and  on  the  historical  fact  that  it  has  been 
done. 


*  I  believe  that  at  present  all  or  almost  all  the 
Professors  of  Political  Economy  in  Great  Britain  are  in 
favour  of  Bimetallism. 


15,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within, 
April,  1894. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Principal  Monetary  Changes  at  Home  and 
Abroad  before  1873  —  Great  Influence  of 
England  in  Monetary  Matters — Effect  of 
that  Influence — Opinions  of  Mr.  Seyd  and 
Mr.  Disraeli. 

Bimetallism  is  not  a  new  thing.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  existed  in  some  form  or  other  in  most 
civilised  nations  until  recent  times. 

Up  till  1873  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
(forming  the  Latin  Union),  and  the  United  States 
were  Bimetallic  ;  under  this  system  their  mints 
were  open  for  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  both  gold 
and  silver,  and  the  metals  so  coined  were  by  law 
available  for  the  payment  of  debts  to  any  amount. 

Other  nations  were  monometallic ;  that  is  to  say, 
some  kept  their  mints  open  for  the  unrestricted 
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coinage  of  gold  alone,  and  used  gold  alone  as  the 
metal  in  which  to  discharge  debts  to  any  amount, 
and  some  used  silver  alone  for  that  purpose. 

Thus  there  existed  up  to  1873  a  great  demand 
for  gold  from  some  nations,  and  a  great  demand  for 
silver  from  other  nations ;  the  approximate  equili- 
brium thus  established  being  perfected  by  the 
Bimetallic  nations  who  exercised  an  impartial 
demand  for  either  metal. 

The  effect  of  this  condition  of  things  was,  as  will 
be  hereafter  explained,  that  the  value  of  silver  as 
measured  in  gold  remained  practically  constant, 
and  both  gold  and  silver  were  thus  used  indiffer- 
ently for  the  discharge  of  international  indebted- 
ness. 

In  1872  Germany  changed  her  system  from 
silver  monometallism  to  gold  monometallism,  and 
thereby  decreased  the  demand  for  silver  and  in- 
creased the  demand  for  gold.  In  1873  all  the 
Bimetallic  nations  suspended  the  unrestricted 
coinage  of  silver ;  since  that  date  the  price  of 
silver  and  other  commodities  has  steadily  gone 
down,  or  in   other  words  the  value  of  gold    as 
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measured   in   silver    and   other  commodities  has 
steadily  gone  up. 

Monometallism  in  individual  countries  is  not  a 
new  thing;  but  monometallism  in  all  countries 
(without  the  existence  of  Bimetallism  in  any)  is 
quite  new  since  1873.  It  follows  that  since  1873 
the  commercial  world  has  been  embarked  upon  a 
perfectly  new  experiment  of  which  we  have  had  no 
previous  experience  whatever. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  has  come  about,  and 
how  far  the  action  of  England  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  great  monetary  revolution  that  has  taken 
place. 

In  1666  a  Bimetallic  law  was  passed  in  England 
under  which  the  mints  were  open  to  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  both  metals,  and  the  metals  when  coined 
were  full  legal  tender ;  that  is  to  say,  both  metals 
were  by  law  available  for  the  payment  of  debts  to 
any  amount. 

In  the  next  century,  from  1726  to  1785,  silver 
as  compared  to  gold  was  valued  higher  by  law  on 
the  Continent  than  it  was   in  England,  and  the 
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consequence  was    that    silver  became    scarce    in 
England,  and  gold  became  the  metal  most  in  use. 

During  the  great  war  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century, 
a  paper  currency  was  established  in  England, 
which  drove  the  metallic  currency  out  of  the 
country.  When  an  endeavour  was  made  to  resume 
specie  payments,  gold  was  selected  as  the  sole 
standard  because  it  was  the  metal  to  which  the 
mercantile  community  had  become  more  accus- 
tomed. 

It  is  clear  from  the  debates  in  Parliament  that 
Lord  Liverpool,  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  and  those  who 
introduced  the  monometallic  gold  standard  into 
England  in  1816,  and  repealed  the  Bimetallic  law 
of  1666,  did  not  realise  that  other  nations  might 
follow  our  example ;  consequently  they  did  not  con- 
sider what  the  effect  would  be  if  the  demand  for 
silver  as  money  were  reduced,  the  demand  for 
gold  as  money  increased,  and  the  relative  value 
of  the  two  metals  no  longer  maintained.  These 
things,  however,  have  come  to  pass ;  a  great  mone- 
tary revolution  has  taken  place,  and  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  this  was  chiefly  due  to  the  action  of 
England  in  1816,  although  her  action  produced  no 
definite  results  until  1873. 

The  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  finance  and  trade 
of  the  world  was  in  the  hands  of  England  was  of 
itself  a  great  inducement  to  other  nations  to  assi- 
milate their  standard  to  that  of  England.  The 
convenience  of  such  a  course  was  obvious,  and 
the  inconvenience  was  not  apparent  at  the  time. 

The  commercial  prestige  of  England  was  another 
reason  why  other  nations  should  follow  her  ex- 
ample. Since  1816  steam  was  introduced  as  a 
motive  power ;  and  the  contiguity  of  coal  and  iron 
in  England,  and  the  long  period  of  peace  that  we 
enjoyed,  gave  us  unrivalled  opportunities  for  de- 
veloping its  use.  The  consequent  prosperity  of 
England  was  by  many  attributed  to  the  use  of  the 
gold  standard. 

The  result  of  these  views  was  shown  in  1867, 
when  a  monetary  conference  was  held,  at  which 
the  representatives  of  practically  all  the  nations, 
following  the  advice  or  example  of  England, 
supported  the  adoption  of  a  single  gold  standard. 
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In  1870  war  broke  out  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, with  the  result  that  a  large  war  indemnity 
was  paid  in  gold  to  Germany,  and  she  was  thus 
enabled  to  carry  out  her  project.  The  suspension 
by  all  the  Bimetallic  nations  of  the  unrestricted 
coinage  of  silver  followed  in  1873,  and  thus  a  great 
monetary  revolution  was  accomplished,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  had  been  laid  by  England  in  1816. 

Very  few  people  even  in  1873  realised  the  gravity 
of  the  change  that  had  taken  place.  There  were, 
however,  some  who  did,  and  of  those  I  will  mention 
two — viz.,  Mr.  Ernest  Seyd  and  Mr.  Disraeli. 

In  1871  Mr.  Seyd  made  the  following  extra- 
ordinary forecast  of  the  consequences  that  would 
follow  the  adoption  of  a  gold  standard  by  other 
nations  : — 

"  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  adoption 
of  the  gold  valuation  by  other  States  besides  England 
will  be  beneficial.  It  will  only  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  the  monetary  equilibrium  hitherto  existing,  and  cause 
a  fall  in  the  value  of  silver,  from  which  England's  trade 
and  the  Indian  silver  valuation  will  suffer  more  than  all 
other  interests,  grievous  as  the  general  decline  of  pros- 
perity all  over  the  world  will  be." 

"  The  strong  doctrinism  existing  in  England  as  re- 
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gards  the  gold  valuation  is  so  blind  that  when  the  time 
of  depression  sets  in  there  will  be  this  special  feature  : — 
The  economical  authorities  of  the  country  will  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  cause  here  foreshadowed ;  every  possible 
attempt  will  be  made  to  prove  that  the  decline  of  com- 
merce is  due  to  all  sorts  of  causes  and  irreconcilable 
matters.  The  workman  and  his  strikes  will  be  the  first 
convenient  target ;  then  speculation  and  over-trading 
will  have  their  turn.  Later  on,  when  foreign  nations, 
unable  to  pay  in  silver,  have  recourse  to  protection, 
when  a  number  of  other  secondary  causes  develop 
themselves ;  then  many  would-be  wise  men  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  pointing  to  specific  reasons  which  in 
their  eyes  account  for  the  falling  off  in  every  branch  of 
trade.  Many  other  allegations  will  be  made  totally 
irrelevant  to  the  real  issue,  but  satisfactory  to  the 
moralising  tendency  of  financial  writers.  The  great 
danger  of  the  time  will  then  be  that,  among  all  this 
confusion  and  strife,  England's  supremacy  in  commerce 
and  manufactures  may  go  backwards  to  an  extent 
which  cannot  be  redressed,  when  the  real  cause  be- 
comes recognised,  and  the  natural  remedy  is  applied." 

In  November,  1873,  speaking  at  Glasgow  of  the 
monetary  changes  that  were  taking  place,  Mr. 
Disraeli  said :  "  It  is  the  greatest  delusion  in  the 
world  to  attribute  the  commercial  preponderance 
and  prosperity  of  England  to  our  having  a  gold 
standard.  ...  It  is  quite  evident  we  must 
prepare   ourselves  for  great  convulsions    in    the 
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money  market,  not  occasioned  by  speculation  or 
any  old  cause,  which  has  been  alleged,  but  by  a 
new  cause  with  which  we  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted. 

More  than  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  these 
opinions  were  expressed,  and  the  question  now 
arises,  Are  we  still  insufficiently  acquainted  with 
this  new  cause  ? 

When  we  see  deficits  in  the  Budget,  continuous 
depression  in  trade  and  agriculture,  default  on  the 
part  of  our  debtors,  and  the  Indian  Government 
unable  to  meet  its  current  expenditure,  are  we  to 
sit  still  and  say  that  things  will  right  themselves ; 
or  are  we  to  try  and  "  recognise  the  real  cause  and 
apply  the  natural  remedy  ?  " 
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CHAPTEK  II. 


English  Monometallic  Law  of  1816-19 — Token 
Currency — Position  of  India — French  Bime- 
tallic Law  of  1803— Eatio  explained — Evils 
of  conflicting  Ratios — Necessity  for  Inter- 
national Agreement. 

Prorably  the  best  way  of  explaining  different 
systems  of  currency  is  to  take  concrete  examples. 
Thus  to  explain  Monometallism  we  may  take  our 
present  system  established  in  1816-19 ;  and  to 
explain  Bimetallism  we  may  take  the  French  law 
of  1803. 

The  law  of  1816,  which  introduced  our  present 
gold  monometallic  system,  was  withdrawn  in 
1817-18,  but  was  re-established  in  1819,  and  has 
remained  in  force  until  the  present  day. 

By  this  law  silver  coins  are  not  available  for  the 
payment  of  debts  above  40s.,  and  the  mints  are 
not  open  to  the  coinage  of  silver  except  on  Govern- 
ment account.  The  mints  are  open  for  gold  alone, 
one   sovereign    being   given   for   every   123*27447 
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grains  of  standard  gold  (1 13*0016  pure  gold)  that  are 
brought  to  the  mints.  Thus  the  money  with  which 
large  debts  can  be  legally  paid  is  limited  to  gold 
coins  or  (in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  1844)  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  payable  in  gold  on  demand. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  large  debts  are  usually  paid 
by  cheque,  but  no  one  is  bound  to  accept  that  form 
of  payment. 

From  this  short  description  of  our  present  sys- 
tem it  will  be  seen  that  England  is  an  example 
of  a  monometallic  nation  with  gold  as  her  stan- 
dard ;  silver  being  used  to  a  limited  extent  only  as 
a  subsidiary  or  token  currency. 

The  object  of  a  silver  token  currency  is  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  using  inconveniently  small  gold 
coins,  the  value  of  the  silver  when  the  arrangement 
was  first  made,  making  that  metal  a  very  suitable 
substitute. 

The  value  of  this  token  currency  is,  however,  not 
derived  from  the  value  of  the  material,  but  from  the 
amount  of  gold  that  the  tokens  represent.  Thus  in 
1816  the  value  of  the  standard  silver  in  our  coins 
was  worth  about  61d.  an  ounce,  but  the  value  of  the 
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coins  themselves  was  fixed  at  66d.*  an  ounce.  In 
the  same  way  at  the  present  time  (1894)  silver  is 
only  worth  about  28d.  an  ounce,  and  yet  shillings 
are  still  worth  66d.t  an  ounce  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  debts,  because  the  law  declares  that  they 
are  worth  one-twentieth  of  a  gold  sovereign. 

The  somewhat  startling  power  that  the  law  is 
thus  shown  to  possess,  in  fixing  the  value  of 
currency,  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  our  silver 
coins  cannot  discharge  debts  above  40s.,  for  in 
France  and  the  United  States  five-franc  pieces  and 
silver  dollars  are  in  their  respective  countries 
available  for  the  payment  of  debts  to  any  amount, 
although  their  value  as  coins  is  almost  as  much 
above  their  intrinsic  value  as  is  the  case  with  our 
silver  coins  ;  but  the  power  of  the  law  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Governments  regulate  the  amount  of 
this  coinage,  and  create  a  demand  for  it  in  their  own 
countries  by  ordering  that  debts  may  be  discharged 
in  that  coinage,  either  wholly  or  only  in  part. 


*  To  prevent  them  leaving  the  country. 

+  With  these  figures,  the  Government  makes  a  gross  profit  of 
38d.  on  every  ounce  coined  ;  but  the  objection  is  that  any  one  else 
with  an  illicit  mint  can  do  precisely  the  same. 
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In  concluding  these  remarks  about  token  money, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  over- valued 
money  is  only  of  use  for  internal  purposes,  and  is 
never  exported,  since  for  external  purposes  its 
value  is  only  that  of  the  bullion  it  contains. 

Monometallism  may  have  gold  for  its  basis  or 
silver  for  its  basis ;  for  any  nation  is  said  to  be 
monometallic  which  makes  one  metal  only  full 
legal  tender,  or,  in  other  words,  which  enacts  that 
its  citizens  may  pay  their  debts  without  limit  in 
one  metal  only,  or  in  coins  of  that  metal,  or  in 
notes  and  coins  representing  that  metal. 

India  is,  or  was  till  June,  1893,  an  example  of 
silver  monometallism.  Until  that  date  the  mints 
of  India  were  open  to  the  unrestricted  coinage  of 
silver,  just  as  the  mints  of  England  are  open  to 
gold,  and  silver  when  coined  into  rupees  was  full 
legal  tender,  just  as  gold  is  here  when  coined  into 
sovereigns. 

The  Indian  Government  has  now  closed  its  mints 
to  the  public  for  the  coinage  of  silver,  with  the 
idea  of  raising  the  value  of  the  rupee  as  measured 
in  gold.   The  Government  hopes  by  these  means  to 
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sell  the  rupees  that  it  collects  as  revenue  at  a 
better  price,  and  so  be  enabled  to  meet  its  liabili- 
ties in  England  that  are  payable  in  gold. 

I  shall  refer  again  to  the  Indian  question  ;  I  will 
therefore  leave  it  for  the  present  with  this  remark, 
that  the  Indian  Government  have  for  many  years 
past  been  urging  on  the  British  Government  the 
necessity  of  International  Bimetallism  as  the  only 
remedy  for  their  difficulties ;  but,  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  the  British  Government  to  support  such 
a  measure,  the  Government  of  India  has  been 
obliged  to  propose  financial  expedients  of  at  any 
rate  a  highly  questionable  character  in  order  to  try 
and  obtain  temporary  relief. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  explanation  of  Bimetal- 
lism, and  will  take  a  concrete  case  as  an  example. 

The  English  law  of  1666  (repealed  in  1816) 
would  serve  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  French 
law  adopted  in  1803*  is  usually  taken  as  the 
most  suitable  example,  partly  because  its  principles 


*  This  law  or  edict,  fixing  the  ratio  at  15£  to  1,  was  passed  by 
Calonne  in  1785,  but  only  became  fully  operative  by  statute  in  1803 
when  the  Bank  of  France  was  established. 
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are  approved  by  modern  Bimetallists,*  and  partly 
because  it  operated  without  interruption  till  1873, 
and  therefore  existed  under  modern  conditions  of 
finance  and  commerce. 

Under  this  system  the  French  mints  were  open 
to  all  the  world  for  the  unrestricted  coinage  of  both 
gold  and  silver  into  French  money,  and  this  money 
was  in  France  full  legal  tender.  That  is  to  say, 
that  any  one,  whether  Frenchman  or  foreigner, 
could  send  either  gold  or  silver  bullion  to  the  French 
mints,  and  could  receive  his  actual  bullion  back  in 
the  form  of  gold  pieces  of  20  francs  if  the  bullion 
was  of  gold,  or  in  the  form  of  silver  pieces  of 
5  francs  if  the  bullion  was  of  silver ;  and  these 
francs,  whether  they  were  of  gold  or  whether  they 
were  of  silver,  were  by  law  available  in  France  for 
the  payment  of  debts  to  any  amount. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  mints  in 
France  would  have  given  gold  francs  (in  20-franc 
pieces)  for  silver  bullion,  or  silver  francs  for  gold 


*  Details  as  to  the  precise  ratio  to  be  adopted,  or  as  to  how  far 
gold  and  silver  bullion  should  be  represented  by  notes  instead  of 
coins,  are  of  course  still  open  to  discussion. 
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bullion ;  for  all  that  they  did  was  to  give  coined 
silver  for  uncoined  silver,  and  coined  gold  for 
uncoined  gold. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  purpose 
for  which  either  gold  or  silver  coins  are  required  is 
for  the  payment  of  debts ;  and  as  both  silver  francs 
and  gold  francs  were  equally  useful  for  that  pur- 
pose, nobody  cared  of  which  metal  their  francs  were 
composed.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  so  long  as  the 
French  Mints  were  willing  to  give  a  certain  number 
of  francs  for  a  certain  weight  of  gold,  and  a  certain 
number  of  francs  for  a  certain  weight  of  silver,  the 
holders  of  either  gold  or  silver  bullion  would  never 
sell  it  for  a  less  number  of  francs  than  they  could 
obtain  at  the  French  Mints. 

It  is  claimed  for  Bimetallism  that  the  existence 
of  that  system  in  France  maintained  the  relative 
value  of  silver  and  gold  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world ;  and  certain  it  is  that  the  relative  value  was 
maintained  till  1873,  and  that  when  the  unrestricted 
coinage  of  silver  was  suspended  in  France  in  1873 
the  relative  value  of  the  metals  began  to  diverge, 
and  has  continued  to  do  so  ever  since. 
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We  will  now  consider  the  question  of  the  ratio, 
which  for  some  reason  or  other  it  is  considered 
difficult  to  understand. 

The  word  ratio,  of  course,  merely  means  propor- 
tion, and  is  used  in  many  different  connections  ,* 
but  in  currency  questions  it  has  become  a  technical 
expression  to  denote  that  proportion  which  exists 
between  the  weight  of  a  certain  value  of  coined  gold 
and  the  weight  of  an  equal  value  of  coined  silver. 

In  England,  for  instance,  the  pure  silver  in 
twenty  shillings  weighs  14*29  times  as  much  as 
the  pure  gold  in  one  sovereign,  consequently  the 
ratio  in  England  is  14*29  to  1. 

In  France  the  weight  of  pure  silver  in  20  francs* 
is  15 J  times  as  great  as  the  weight  of  pure  gold  in 
a  20-franc  piece,  consequently  the  ratio  is  15^  to  1. 

It  would  perhaps  make  it  more  intelligible  to  the 
general  reader  if  the  ratio  were  expressed  by  the 
gold  price  that  the  silver  in  the  silver  coins  repre- 
sented. Thus,  instead  of  speaking  of  the  ratio 
in  England  at  14*29  to  1,  it  might  be  said  that 


*  Or  rather  in  four  5 -franc  pieces,  the  single  francs  are  not  full 
weight  coins. 
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standard  silver  when  used  for  coinage  passes  in 
England  as  worth  66d.  an  ounce. 

In  the  same  way  the  French  ratio  of  15  J  to  1  is 
equivalent  to  placing  a  value  on  silver  of  60'84d. 
an  ounce  when  it  is  in  the  form  of  coin. 

Now  we  have  seen  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
chapter  that  these  mint  prices  for  silver,  or  coinage 
values  of  silver,  exercise  no  effect  on  the  market 
price  of  silver  hullion  if  the  mints  are  closed  to  it. 
Under  these  circumstances  all  that  happens  is, 
that  if  silver  coins  are  required,  the  Government 
buys  the  silver  in  the  open  market  at  the  cheapest 
price  it  can,  and  sells  it  when  coined  at  the  mint 
price.  Thus  at  the  present  moment  (1894)  the 
English  Government  can  buy  silver  at  about  28d. 
an  ounce,  and  sell  it  at  66d.  an  ounce. 

If,  however,  the  mints  were  open  in  England  to 
the  unrestricted  coinage  of  silver  into  full  legal 
tender  money  passing  current  at  66d.  an  ounce, 
no  one  would  sell  an  ounce  of  silver  for  less  than 
66d.  of  full  legal  tender  money,  and  obviously  this 
would  exercise  a  great  effect  on  the  value  of  silver 
bullion. 

c 
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The  essential  feature,  then,  of  true  Bimetallism 
is  open  mints  ;  for  directly  the  mints  are  ready  to 
change  gold  or  silver  bullion  into  full  legal  tender 
money,  the  Government  does  in  effect  decree  that 
both  gold  and  silver  bullion  shall  be  equally  avail- 
able, at  a  certain  definite  proportion,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  debts. 

When  therefore  an  important  nation  like  France 
fixed  a  definite  proportion  between  silver  and  gold 
bullion,  and  decreed  that  all  debts  might  be  paid 
to  her  or  to  her  citizens  in  those  metals  in  that 
proportion,  the  demand  for  those  metals  at  that 
proportion  was  so  great  as  to  control  the  relative 
value  of  the  two  metals  all  over  the  world. 

It  may,  however,  occur  to  the  reader  that  con- 
siderable inconvenience  would  arise  if  another 
important  nation  should  fix  upon  another  ratio. 
This  is  perfectly  true,  and  consequently  it  is  desir- 
able that  any  agreement  that  is  made  should  be 
international. 

The  disadvantages  accruing  from  the  existence 
of  separate  Bimetallic  systems  may  be  well  shown 
by  a  reference  to  the  period  before  and  after  1666. 
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The  English  law  of  1666  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
purely  Bimetallic,  but  it  operated  under  very  diffe- 
rent conditions  from  those  now  existing.*  That 
which  chiefly  interfered  with  the  smooth  working 
of  the  law  was  that,  owing  to  mistaken  notions 
of  finance  and  commerce,  there  was  a  constant 
struggle  going  on  between  the  different  nations 
to  keep  the  metal  that  they  most  desired  in  their 
own  country. 

This  led  to  continual  changes  in  the  ratio ;  for 
the  power  of  altering  the  ratio  was  freely  used  by 
Governments  to  attract  to  their  country  the  metal 
that  they  wanted. 

The  efficacy  of  this  instrument  can  be  easily 
seen  if  we  take  an  extreme  case,  and  if  we  express 
the  ratio  by  the  coinage  value  of  silver  in  our 
present  money. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  coinage  value  of  silver  in 
France  was  5s.  an  ounce,  or  one-fourth  of  a  sove- 

*  There  were  large  numbers  of  worn  and  clipped  coins  in 
circulation  at  that  time  which  were  as  available  for  the  payment  of 
internal  debts  as  the  coins  of  full  weight.  The  consequence  of  this 
was  that  all  coins  of  full  weight  left  the  country  as  soon  as  they 
were  minted,  for  they  were  more  valuable  abroad  than  the  light 
coins,  as  they  contained  more  metal,  and  they  were  of  no  greater 
value  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  paying  debts. 

c  2 
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reign,  and  suppose  that  the  coinage  value  of  silver 
in  England  was  4s.  an  ounce,  or  one-fifth  of  a 
sovereign ;  it  is  clear  that  silver  would  be  compara- 
tively more  valuable  than  gold  for  the  payment  of 
debts  in  France,  and  that  gold  would  be  compara- 
tively more  valuable  than  silver  for  the  payment  of 
debts  in  England.  The  consequence,  therefore, 
would  be  that  there  would  be  a  strong  tendency 
for  gold  to  flow  towards  England,  and  for  silver  to 
flow  towards  France. 

If,  then,  in  the  times  we  are  discussing,  France, 
and  the  Continental  nations  generally,  placed  a 
higher  value  on  silver  than  that  which  existed  in 
England,  silver  would  leave  England  and  gold 
would  arrive.  Therefore  when  England  was  desi- 
rous of  keeping  silver  in  the  country,  she  had  to 
alter  her  ratio  so  as  to  give  a  higher  value  to  silver 
at  home  than  existed  abroad,  and  so  cause  an 
inflow  of  silver  and  an  outflow  of  gold. 

These  constant  changes  were  of  course  very  incon- 
venient ;  but  in  those  days  any  attempt  to  obtain  an 
international  agreement  was  out  of  the  question. 

Both  Locke  and  Newton  were  desirous  of  avoid- 
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ing  these  unprofitable  struggles,  and  in  order  to  do 
so  they  both  set  themselves  at  different  times  to 
approximate  the  ratio  in  England  to  the  average 
of  the  ratios  existing  on  the  Continent. 

Modern  Bimetallists,  following  the  paths  indi- 
cated by  these  great  authorities,  and  assisted  by 
the  greater  solidarity  that  now  exists  among  com- 
mercial nations,  are  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
an  agreement  between  the  principal  commercial 
nations  to  adopt  Bimetallism,  and  to  agree  upon 
the  same  ratio. 

In  the  days  of  Locke  and  Newton  the  relative 
market  value  of  gold  and  silver  was  continually 
changing,  owing  to  the  constant  changes  in  the 
ratios  of  different  nations,  and  it  therefore  seemed 
to  the  people  of  those  days  that  the  market  value 
must  always  change,  and  that  the  ratio  would  have 
to  be  continually  changed  to  meet  it. 

But  since  those  days  we  have  seen  the  ratio 
maintained  without  alteration  from  1717  to  1816 
in  England,  and  from  1785  to  1873  in  France ; 
and  this  experience  teaches  us  that,  if  a  ratio  were 
once  agreed  upon  by  the  great  commercial  nations, 
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the  relative  market  value  of  the  two  metals  would 
not  alter,  and  consequently  there  would  be  no 
occasion  to  change  the  ratio. 

Supposing,  then,  that  such  an  agreement  as  I 
have  indicated  were  arrived  at  between  England, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States,  these 
nations  would  keep  their  mints  open  to  the  unre- 
stricted coinage  of  both  metals  at  a  fixed  and  identical 
ratio,  and  the  metals  coined  in  each  country  would  be 
full  legal  tender  money  in  that  country. 

This  is  what  is  meant  by  International  Bime- 
tallism. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

Money  as  a  Medium  of  Exchange — Portability 
of  Gold  and  Silver — Money  as  a  Measure  of 
Value — Stability  of  Value  of  Gold  and  Solver. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  advantages  of  different 
systems  of  currency,  it  is  advisable  to  have  some 
idea  of  what  is  required  of  money,  and  what  are 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  enable  it  to  fulfil 
such  requirements. 

Since  under  Bimetallism  both  gold  and  silver 
would  be  in  full  use  as  money,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
compare  the  two  metals  and  see  how  far  they 
possess  the  qualities  essential  to  good  money. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  requirements  necessary 
to  enable  a  commodity  to  serve  effectively  as 
money,  but  it  will  be  better  to  confine  ourselves 
rigidly  to  those  requirements  which  do  not  appear 
to  be  shared  equally  by  gold  and  silver. 
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The  uses  of  money  may  be  divided  into  two 
heads : — 

1.  A  medium  of  Exchange. 

2.  A  standard  or  measure  of  value. 

The  necessity  of  a  good  medium  of  exchange  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  for  without  it  extended  com- 
merce would  be  impossible,  and  the  world  would  be 
reduced  to  the  primitive  inconvenience  of  barter. 

It  is  clear  that  the  selection  of  any  commodity 
as  an  intermediary  with  which  all  other  commodi- 
ties could  be  exchanged,  or,  in  other  words,  any 
medium  of  exchange,  would  remedy  much  of  this 
inconvenience  ;  it  is  clear,  too,  that  if  this  medium 
possessed  value  in  small  bulk,  its  convenience 
would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Portability  therefore  is  the  essential  character- 
istic of  a  good  medium  of  exchange ;  and  though 
both  gold  and  silver  possess  this  characteristic, 
gold  possesses  it  in  a  higher  degree  than  silver. 
It  is,  however,  possible  for  a  medium  of  exchange 
to  be  too  valuable — for  instance,  if  diamonds  were 
suitable  in  other  respects,  their  great  value  would 
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render  them  unsuitable  for  small  change.  In  a 
lesser  degree  the  high  value  of  gold  brings  with  it 
similar  disadvantages,  for  gold  coins  of  low  value 
would  be  too  small  for  general  use,  and  the  great 
value  of  gold  renders  the  risk  from  theft  and  loss 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  silver. 

On  the  other  hand  gold  appears  to  be  more  con- 
venient than  silver  when  large  values  are  dealt 
with ;  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  gold  is  hardly  ever 
used  even  now  for  large  payments  in  the  internal 
commerce  of  a  country,  because  cheques  and  notes 
have  practically  taken  its  place ;  and  if  the  use 
of  notes  were  extended,  such  advantage  as  gold 
possesses  at  present,  for  internal  purposes,  would 
practically  disappear. 

In  most  countries,  including  Scotland,  notes  are 
preferred  to  gold,  on  the  ground  of  greater  porta- 
bility and  convenience,  though  in  this  country  a 
strong  feeling  exists  against  them  owing  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  small  notes  are  often  very 
dirty ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  dirty  notes 
are  for  very  small  amounts,  and  naturally  they  are 
renewed  as  seldom  as  possible  owing  to  the  cost  of 
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renewal;  in  England,  however,  the  smallest  note 
necessary  would  be  for  10s.,  and  the  cost  of 
renewing  these  would  not  be  materially  greater 
than  the  expense  of  renewing  the  worn  gold  coins ; 
for  the  ten-shilling  piece  is  more  expensive  than 
the  sovereign  to  maintain,  as  the  surface  exposed 
to  rubbing  is  greater  in  proportion. 

But  if  the  cost  of  renewing  the  ten-shilling  note 
were  considered  of  any  importance,  it  could  be 
issued  against  a  short  weight  of  gold  or  silver,  and 
could  be  used  for  internal  purposes  only  as  legal 
tender  up  to  40s.  The  note  would  in  fact  occupy  the 
same  position  as  our  present  silver  coins,  and  the 
Government  would  make  a  profit  from  the  issue. 

It  would  probably  be  advisable  also  to  issue  £1 
notes  (if  Bimetallism  were  adopted)  based  on  a 
full  weight  of  gold  or  silver,  but  beyond  that,  no 
change  would  be  necessary  in  the  ordinary  money 
of  the  people  ;  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  issue 
any  full-weight  silver  coins,  as  stamped  silver  bars 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  basis  of  note  issues  and 
for  export  purposes. 

The  only  question  between  the  two  metals,  with 
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regard  to  portability,  that  remains,  is  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  transmitting  gold  or  silver  abroad  for 
the  payment  of  the  balances  of  international 
indebtedness. 

It  has  often  been  alleged  that  the  cost  of  sending 
silver  abroad  is  so  great  as  compared  with  gold  that 
it  could  never  be  used  to  adjust  balances  of  trade, 
while  in  the  same  breath  it  is  urged  that  we  should 
suffer  from  receiving  shiploads  of  silver. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  two  statements  cannot 
both  be  correct,  and  I  shall  show  later  that  neither 
of  them  is. 

As  regards  the  first  statement,  I  must  point  out 
that  compared  to  their  value,  the  cost  is  very 
small  of  sending  either  metal  abroad,  and  that  the 
principal  charges  are  in  most  cases  the  same  for 
both  metals,  being  payable  on  the  value  and  not 
on  the  bulk  or  weight. 

For  instance,  though  the  weight  of  £100,000 
is,  when  packed,  about  three-quarters  of  a  ton,  and 
though  £100,000  worth  of  silver,  taking  the  ratio 
even  at  20  to  1  (it  is  now  about  34  to  1)  is  14J  tons, 
yet  the  freight  and  insurance  to  India  is  precisely  the 
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same  in  both  cases  ;  the  cost  of  packing  and  hand- 
ling the  gold  is  a  few  pounds  less  than  the  cost  of 
marking  and  handling  the  silver  ;  but  these  charges 
are  quite  insignificant,  and  the  small  charge  of  Id. 
per  ounce  of  gold  (say  1  per  mil)  for  making  the 
gold  into  small  bars,  as  is  always  done  in  the  case 
of  Indian  shipments,  is  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale 
in  favour  of  silver  and  make  it  actually  a  cheaper 
form  of  remittance  to  India  than  gold. 

At  the  same  time,  to  some  other  parts  of  the 
world,  special  rates  are  occasionally  charged  in 
special  cases,  and  in  these  cases  the  advantage  is 
somewhat  in  favour  of  gold,  this  advantage  being 
no  doubt  more  pronounced  now  that  silver  is  so 
much  lower  in  value. 

If  silver  and  gold  were  equally  available  for 
remittance,  it  is  thought  that  such  small  difference 
as  at  present  exists  would  tend  to  disappear, 
but  this  is  rather  a  complicated  matter  to  explain ; 
I  will  therefore  merely  point  out  that  if  the  cost 
of  transmitting  silver  were  in  any  way  prohibitive, 
silver  would  not  be  sent  to  England,  and,  conse- 
quently, England  would  not  have  it  to  send  away. 
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This  question  of  the  relative  portability  of  gold 
and  silver  is  really  hardly  worth  discussing;  for 
even  supposing  that  gold  were  superior  to  silver  in 
that  respect,  the  advantage  would  resolve  itself 
into  little  more  than  a  matter  of  increased  con- 
venience ;  and  if  the  more  general  use  of  silver 
would  be  of  even  the  slightest  benefit  to  trade,  it 
would  be  puerile  to  allow  an  unimportant  matter 
of  this  kind  to  stand  in  the  way. 

I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  either 
gold  or  silver  makes  an  efficient  medium  of  ex- 
change ;  and  that,  though  it  is  not  possible  to  use 
gold  for  small  values,  and  though  silver  is  less 
suitable  than  gold  for  large  values,  yet  that  both 
these  difficulties  can  be  and  are  overcome  by 
simple  expedients.  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
looking  at  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange  only, 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  the  full  and  equal 
use  of  both  gold  and  silver. 

We  will  now  examine  money  in  its  capacity  of  a 
standard  or  measure  of  value.  The  reason  why  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  measure  of  value  is,  that 
one  may  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  relative  value 
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of  different  commodities  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
relative  value  of  the  same  commodities  at  different 
times  ;  also,  as  money  is  the  measure  of  value  and 
the  medium  of  exchange,  it  is  the  most  convenient 
medium  in  which  to  express  debts. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  if  money  itself  alters  in 
value,  it  is  impossible,  by  looking  at  the  price  of 
commodities,  to  determine  how  far  they  have  really 
altered  in  value ;  it  is  also  clear  that  as  debts 
are  expressed  in  money,  they  must  alter  in  value 
pari  passu  with  money,  to  the  detriment  of  either 
the  debtor  or  the  creditor. 

Therefore  stability  in  the  standard  of  value  is  of  the 
first  importance,  as  will  be  explained  later  in  Chap- 
ter VI. ;  at  present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remind 
the  reader  that  to  have  an  unreliable  measure  of 
weight,  length,  or  capacity  would  be  worse  than 
having  no  measure  at  all :  it  is  therefore  a  priori 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  a  measure  of 
value,  which  is  itself  variable  in  value,  should  pro- 
duce confusion  or  even  disaster  in  finance  and 
commerce. 

Thus,    in    selecting    a    monetary    system,    we 
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should  consider  which  system  would  give  us  the 
most  stable  standard  of  value.  Is  the  greatest 
stability  to  be  obtained  by  using  gold  alone,  silver 
alone,  or  gold  and  silver  combined  ? 

Let  us  now  compare  the  relative  stability  of 
silver  and  gold. 

As  far  as  can  be  seen,  there  is  very  little  inhe- 
rent difference  between  gold  and  silver  which  could 
give  greater  stability  to  one  rather  than  the  other. 
The  production  of  both  metals  appears  from  the 
best  statistics  available  to  be  almost  equally  spas- 
modic and  uncertain,  while  the  demand  for  them 
for  purposes  other  than  currency  appears  to  be 
almost  equally  steady. 

Therefore  the  only  factor  capable  of  perma- 
nently affecting  the  stability  of  either  metal  is  the 
demand  for  currency  purposes.  Before  1873,  when 
the  currency  demand  for  silver  and  gold  adjusted 
itself  to  the  supply,  their  relative  value  re- 
mained practically  constant,  though  the  fluctua- 
tions in  their  relative  production  were  very  great ; 
it  must  therefore  be  presumed  that  it  is  only  the 
absence   of    this   self-adjusting   demand    for    the 
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metals  as  money  that  has  caused  the  present 
divergence  in  value. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  matter 
farther  but  for  the  fact  that  it  has  been  often  stated 
that  gold  has  shown  itself  of  late  years  to  be  more 
stable  than  silver.  As  this  idea  is  absolutely  op- 
posed to  the  facts,  it  may  be  worth  while  shortly  to 
examine  the  question. 

A  perfect  unit  of  value  has  yet  to  be  discovered, 
therefore  we  must  use  the  best  test  available.  It 
is  manifest  that  if  we  measure  gold  by  silver,  or 
silver  by  gold,  we  shall  only  obtain  their  relative 
value,  and  we  shall  be  as  far  as  ever  from  knowing 
the  real  value  of  either.  For  instance,  when  the 
gold  value  of  silver  falls  from  60d.  an  ounce  to 
30d.  an  ounce  we  know  that  gold  has  become  twice 
as  valuable  compared  with  silver  as  it  was  before ; 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  gold  that  has 
risen  in  value,  or  whether  it  is  silver  that  has 
fallen,  or  whether  both  of  these  events  have 
happened  together. 

Now,  as  the  only  use  of  gold  or  silver  in  currency 
is  directly  or  indirectly  the  purchase  of  commo- 
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dities,  it  follows  that  the  only  value  of  gold  or 
silver  which  it  is  of  any  importance  for  us  to  dis- 
cover is  their  value  in  commodities. 

Commodities  may  of  course  themselves  vary  in 
value  from  improved  methods  of  production,  good 
or  bad  harvests,  &c,  &c,  but  these  variations 
would  affect  the  value  of  commodities  equally, 
whether  they  were  measured  in  silver  or  gold  ;  so 
if  we  measure  these  two  metals  by  the  bulk  of 
commodities  we  shall  at  all  events  find  out 
which  metal  has  varied  the  most,  or,  in  other 
words,  we  shall  know  the  relative  variation  in 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver  as  measured  in  com- 
modities. 

Before  1873  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold 
was  practically  constant,  so  their  relative  value  as 
measured  in  commodities  was  also  constant ;  it  is 
therefore  only  the  period  after  1873  that  we  need 
examine.  Prices  were  high  in  1873,  but  one  year 
will  of  course  serve  as  well  as  another  to  act  as  the 
standard  against  which  to  compare  the  relative 
variations  of  silver  and  gold. 

If  we  take  silver  first,  we  may  see  from  the  tables 
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compiled  by  the  India  Office  how  far  the  value  of 
the  rupee  as  measured  in  commodities  has  varied 
from  1873  to  1893  inclusive. 

These  tables  take  as  a  basis  the  average  silver  or 
rupee  prices  of  thirty-one  leading  articles  of  export 
and  import  in  Calcutta  in  1873  ;  and  we  may  see 
from  them  that  during  the  last  twenty-one  years 
silver  prices  in  Calcutta  never  rose  more  than 
5  per  cent.,  and  never  fell  more  than  19  per  cent. ; 
in  other  words,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee, 
or  the  value  of  silver  as  measured  by  goods  in  an 
Indian  port,  never  fell  more  than  4f  per  cent.,  and 
never  rose  more  than  24|  per  cent.*  Although 
these  figures  show  that  the  value  of  silver  has 
fluctuated  between  the  years  1873  and  1893,  it  is 
also  true  that  its  value  in  1893  was  nearly  the 
same  as  its  value  in  1873 ;  for  the  figures  of  the 
India  Office  show  that  the  purchasing  power  of 


*  "The  fall  in  the  thing  measured"  and  "the  rise  in  the 
measure  "  are  two  phrases  for  the  same  thing,  but  in  figures  they 
are  expressed  differently  ;  for  instance,  if  sugar  fell  from  20s.  a  cwt. 
to  10s.  a  cwt.,  sugar  would  have  fallen  50  per  cent.,  as  being  worth 
half  as  much  gold  as  it  was  before  ;  on  the  other  hand,  gold  would 
have  risen  100  per  cent,  as  measured  in  sugar,  for  it  would  be  worth 
twice  as  much  sugar  as  it  was  before. 
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silver  in  Calcutta  was  only  about  4  per  cent,  less  in 
1893  than  it  was  in  1873. 

If  it  be  thought  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
silver  in  Calcutta  is  not  a  fair  test  of  the  value 
of  silver  in  Europe,  we  can  easily  find  out  the 
purchasing  power  of  bar  silver  as  measured  in 
European  commodities ;  for  we  know  the  value  of 
gold  as  measured  in  commodities,  and  we  know  the 
value  of  bar  silver  as  measured  in  gold,  and  there- 
fore we  can  easily  calculate  the  value  of  bar  silver 
as  measured  in  commodities.  If  we  do  this  we 
shall  find  that  the  value  of  silver  in  London,  as  well 
as  in  India,  was  only  about  4  per  cent,  lower  in  1893 
than  it  was  in  1873. 

Let  us  see  how  far  gold  has  varied  in  value. 

If  we  take  Mr.  Sauerbeck's  calculation  of  gold 
prices,  we  find  that  gold  increased  in  value  from 
1873  to  1893  by  no  less  than  64  per  cent.,  and 
appears  from  the  monthly  figures  of  the  present 
year  to  be  still  rising.  He  takes  as  his  basis 
forty-five  leading  commodities,  and  calculates  the 
average  price  over  the  whole  of  each  year,  and 
therefore  one  may  consider  his  results  to  be  as 

d  2 
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trustworthy  as  is  possible  for  this  class  of  calcu- 
lation. 

The  Economist  newspaper  takes  as  a  basis  the 
average  price  of  twenty-two  leading  articles  on  the 
first  day  of  each  year,  and  this  method  does  not 
seem  to  be  quite  so  thorough  as  that  of  Mr.  Sauer- 
beck. The  calculations  of  the  Economist  make  it 
appear  that  gold  only  rose  about  40  per  cent,  from 
1873  to  1893,  but  there  is  an  unusual  discrepancy 
between  their  figures  for  1873  and  those  of  other 
statisticians;  for  the  Economist's  figures  make  it 
appear  that  1873  was  a  year  of  moderate  prices, 
while  the  general  opinion  is  that  it  was  a  year 
of  extraordinarily  high  ones.  Probably  the  dis- 
crepancy is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prices  of  the 
1st  January  did  not  tally  with  the  average  prices 
of  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  that  the  list  of  twenty- 
two  commodities  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  even  the  Economist  shows 
that  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  gold  has 
been  40  per  cent.,  which  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
fluctuation  in  the  value  of  silver. 

During  the  last  few  months  silver  has  experi- 
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enced  a  heavy  further  fall  as  measured  in  gold,  and 
though  the  further  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  has 
assisted  this  fall,  the  fall  of  silver  as  measured  in 
commodities  also  has  been  considerable.  This  is  of 
course  due  to  the  closing  of  the  Indian  mints  and 
to  the  cessation  of  the  American  purchases ;  but 
even  now  the  fall  in  silver  is  not  nearly  as  great 
as  the  rise  in  gold. 

Probably  the  figures  given  above  will  convince 
the  reader  that  silver  has  been  much  more  stable 
than  gold  as  a  measure  of  value  during  the  last 
twenty-one  years  ;  but  it  will  be  quite  sufficient  if 
it  is  admitted  that  silver  has  been  at  least  as 
stable  as  gold. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Importance  of  Stability  in  the  Standard — 
Greater  Stability  under  Bimetallism — Level 
op  Prices  under  Bimetallism — Ratio  to  be 
adopted. 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  famous  question — "  What  is  a 
pound?"  is  often  quoted  with  satisfaction  by  those 
who  admire  our  present  system;  for  the  answer 
appears  to  them  to  be  simple,  and  simplicity  in 
currency  is  no  doubt  a  thing  to  be  desired. 

The  received  answer  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ques- 
tion is  "  123*27447  grains  of  standard  gold; "  and 
an  equally  simple  answer  could  be  made  by 
giving  the  exact  circumference  of  the  sovereign  in 
inches  up  to  six  places  of  decimals. 

To  know  the  size  of  a  sovereign  is  useful,  so  that 
it  may  not  be  mistaken  for  a  smaller  coin ;  to  know 
the  number  of  grains  of  gold  in  a  pound  is  more 
useful  in  case  it  should  be  exchanged  against  foreign 
gold  or  bar  gold ;  but  the  question  about  a  pound 
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which  is  of  really  vital  importance  is  not  "  What 
is  it  ?  "  but  "  What  is  its  value  t  " 

The  fact  that  it  contains  123  grains  of  gold  is 
no  answer  to  this  question  unless  we  are  also  told 
what  gold  is  worth.  To  give  the  value  of  one 
unknown  quantity  in  terms  of  another  unknown 
quantity  does  not  solve  the  problem. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  manufacture,  in  trade, 
or  in  finance,  those  who  are  debtors  and  those 
who  are  creditors,  one  and  all  require  to  know 
what  is  the  value  of  a  pound.  They  do  not  care  to 
know  whether  it  contains  so  many  grains  of  gold, 
or  whether  under  Bimetallism  it  would  contain  so 
many  grains  of  gold  or  so  many  grains  of  silver ; 
what  they  want  to  know  is  whether  they  can  pay 
their  debts  with  it,  whether  they  can  buy  commo- 
dities with  it,  and  whether  its  value  is  stable. 

If  they  find  that  the  pound  will  purchase  the 
same  amount  of  commodities  at  one  time  as  it  will 
at  another,  and  that  when  pounds  are  borrowed 
and  when  pounds  are  repaid  they  represent  the 
same  purchasing  power,  they  have  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  ;  but  the  information  that  they  require 
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is  not  the  weight  or  composition  of  the  pound,  not 
whether  it  is  of  one  metal  or  of  two  metals,  but 
whether  it  is  legal  tender  money  of  a  stable  purchas- 
ing power. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  that  our  present 
gold  pound  is  legal  tender  money,  and  indeed  our 
only  full  legal  tender  money,  but  that  unfortunately 
its  purchasing  power  is  unstable  in  the  highest 
degree. 

The  tables  (index  numbers)  of  Mr.  Sauerbeck 
and  the  Economist,  already  referred  to,  both  show 
that,  taking  as  a  standard  of  comparison  the  aver- 
age prices  of  the  years  1865-69,  when  prices  were 
moderate,  that  the  value  of  gold  up  to  and  including 
the  year  1893  has  risen  47J  per  cent. 

Thus  our  standard  of  value,  and  the  substance 
in  which  we  register  our  debts,  has  risen  in  value 
47J  per  cent,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  under  altered  circumstances  might  as  easily 
fall  in  value  in  the  next  twenty-five  years  to  the 
same  extent  ;  yet  we  pride  ourselves  upon  the 
possession  of  a  simple  and  stable  standard  because 
123*27447  grains  of  gold  go  to  the  sovereign  ! 
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How  often  do  we  hear  it  said  that  gold  can- 
not alter  in  value  because  it  is  always  worth 
£3. 17s.  10  Jd.  an  ounce  !  If  the  same  reasoning  were 
applied  to  silver  we  should  find  that  silver  could  not 
have  altered  in  value  either,  because  it  was  always 
worth  1  rupee  for  every  180  grains  until  the  Indian 
mints  were  closed.  But  under  these  circumstances 
the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  could  not  have 
altered,  which,  as  Euclid  would  say,  is  absurd. 

The  fact  is  that  gold  and  silver,  whether  in  the 
form  of  pounds,  rupees,  or  dollars,  are  commo- 
dities, and  are  affected  precisely  in  the  same  way  as 
other  commodities,  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  only  circumstance  that  differ- 
entiates them  from  other  commodities  is  the  fact 
that  their  value  is  almost  entirely  given  them  by 
law ;  for  it  is  law  that  causes  the  great  demand  for 
them. 

By  a  stroke  of  the  pen  the  great  commercial 
nations  could  throw  £880,000,000  of  gold  upon 
the  market,  and  exercise  a  corresponding  demand 
for  silver ;  just  as  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  Germany, 
the  Latin   Union,  the   United  States,  and   India 
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did  cancel  their  demand  for  silver  and  increased 
their  demand  for  gold.* 

Though  the  power  of  Governments  over  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver  is  so  enormous,  and  though  we 
see  them  exercising  that  power  before  our  eyes,  it 
is  nevertheless  difficult  to  realise  that  the  value  of 
the  sovereign  can  fluctuate  ;  for  being  accustomed 
to  measure  everything  by  the  sovereign  we  come  to 
regard  it  as  an  unalterable  standard  and  a  fixed 
point  with  relation  to  which  all  other  things  vary. 

For  this  reason  people  shrink  from  the  possibility, 
which  they  imagine  would  occur  under  Bimetallism, 
of  having  their  debts  paid  in  silver,  if  silver  were  to 
become  less  valuable  than  gold ;  yet  they  never 
consider  whether  or  not  under  those  circumstances 
they  would  receive  back  the  same  power  of  purchas- 
ing commodities  that  they  lent. 

With  the  same  absence  of  thought  they  lend  123 
grains  of  gold,  and  as  long  as  they  receive  back 
the  same  number  of  grains  of  gold,  they  do  not 


*  In  1883  Mr.  Goschen  estimated  the  new  demands  upon  gold, 
since  1873,  at  not  less  than  £200,000,000  ;  and  since  1883  these 
new  demands  have  considerably  increased,  and  are  apparently  still 
increasing. 
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take  it  amiss,  though  gold  fall  in  value  and  their 
power  to  purchase  commodities  is  thereby  reduced. 

But,  though  people  may  be  unconscious  of  the 
cause  of  their  trouble,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  all 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  are  an  unmixed 
evil.  Therefore  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  us  to  discover  what  system  would  give  us  the 
greatest  stability ;  for  stability  should  be  the 
great  object  of  all  proposals  for  monetary  reform 
— stability  in  prices,  and  stability  in  the  ex- 
changes. 

We  will  consider  in  the  next  chapter  the  advantage 
that  Bimetallism  would  give  us  in  respect  of  the 
exchanges  between  gold  and  silver  using  countries ; 
at  the  present  moment  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
that  we  should  obtain  greater  stability  in  prices 
under  Bimetallism  than  under  our  existing  system. 

We  have  seen  from  the  previous  chapter  that 
silver  is  at  least  as  stable  a  measure  of  value  as 
gold,  and  therefore  there  could  be  no  objection  on 
that  ground  to  joining  the  two  metals  together. 

But  we  may  go  further  than  that  and  say  that 
if  the  Bimetallic  or  joint  standard  of  silver  and 
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gold  were  adopted,  it  would  be  a  distinct  improve- 
ment on  our  present  system  with  regard  to  stability 
of  value. 

If  we  look  at  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as 
what  in  theory  they  ought  to  be,  we  find  that 
though  there  is  nothing  inherent  in  either  metal 
to  make  one  more  stable  than  the  other,  silver  is 
and  has  been  for  the  last  twenty  years,  more  stable 
than  gold  as  measured  in  commodities.  Therefore, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  gold-using  country, 
it  would  appear  to  be  an  advantage  to  join  silver 
to  gold,  though  silver-using  countries  would  suffer 
a  corresponding  disadvantage  from  joining  gold 
to  silver.  This  disadvantage  would,  however,  be 
compensated  by  the  increased  stability  of  the  ex- 
changes, as  well  as  by  the  increased  stability  of 
the  standard  in  England,  for  it  is  in  that  stan- 
dard that  many  of  the  debts  of  the  silver  countries 
are  due. 

Looking  still  at  the  facts  as  they  are,  we  see 
that  such  alteration  as  there  has  recently  been  in 
the  value  of  silver  is  in  a  downward  direction,  and 
that  the  alteration  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
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value  of  gold  is  in  an  upward  direction ;  therefore, 
under  a  Bimetallic  standard,  the  downward  ten- 
dency of  silver  would  have  tended  to  counteract 
the  upward  tendency  of  gold  and  vice  versa;  so 
that  the  joint  standard  would  have  shown  more 
stability  than  the  two  taken  singly. 

This,  therefore,  is  what  Bimetallism  would  have 
effected  under  recent  and  existing  circumstances ; 
but  these  circumstances  may  be  abnormal,  and  we 
ought  to  be  also  convinced  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  joint  standard  would  be  more 
stable  than  a  single  one. 

This  can  be  easily  shown. 

Demand  and  supply  affect  the  value  of  money 
precisely  as  they  affect  other  commodities  ;  when, 
therefore,  a  Government  chooses  a  commodity  to 
serve  as  money,  the  demand  for  it  is  greatly  in- 
creased, and  consequently  the  value  is  increased. 
Conversely,  if  a  Government  rejects  as  money  the 
commodity  that  it  formerly  chose,  the  supply  of 
that  commodity  is  increased  and  consequently  its 
value  is  diminished. 

Therefore,  under  the  present  monometallic  sys- 
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tern,  the  value  of  the  standard  of  any  country  is 
liable  to  be  greatly  affected  by  the  action  of  other 
nations ;  for  as  all  nations  at  present  use  either 
gold  as  standard  money  or  silver  as  standard 
money,  and  as  none  use  both  metals  for  that  pur- 
pose, an  increased  or  decreased  use  of  gold  by  any 
one  nation  tends  to  a  proportionate  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  value  of  the  standard  of  the  gold- 
using  countries;  while  an  increased  or  decreased 
use  of  silver  by  any  one  nation  tends  to  a  propor- 
tionate increase  or  decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
standard  of  the  silver-using  nations. 

Again,  the  natural  supply  of  the  metals  from  the 
mines  is  variable,  and  affects  their  value  ;  so  if 
there- is  a  large  increase  in  the  production  of  silver 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  value  of  the  standard  of 
silver-using  nations  to  decrease  in  proportion ;  and 
if  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  production  of  gold, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  value  of  the  standard  of 
gold-using  nations  to  decrease  in  proportion. 

If,  too,  a  nation  adopts  one  of  the  metals  as  its 
standard,  and  rejects  another  at  the  same  time,  or 
if  there  is  a  great  falling  off  in  the  production  of 
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one  metal  and  a  great  increase  in  the  production 
of  the  other  at  the  same  time,  a  very  violent 
divergence  is  caused  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  metals,  under  our  present  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  existed  a  group  of 
nations  willing  to  use  silver,  if  silver  were  more 
available,  or  to  use  gold  if  gold  were  more  avail- 
able, the  effect  would  be,  as  I  hope  to  show  later, 
that  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  would  be 
maintained  at  the  proportion  fixed  by  law.  There- 
fore if  a  nation  changed  its  standard  from  gold  to 
silver,  or  from  silver  to  gold,  or  if  the  production 
of  one  metal  fell  off  and  that  of  the  other  in- 
creased, no  effect  at  all  would  be  produced,  either 
on  the  actual  or  the  relative  value  of  the  metallic 
standards ;  for  if  the  value  of  silver  and  gold  were 
always  the  same  (at  a  certain  proportion),  silver 
would  be  practically  the  same  thing  as  gold  at  that 
proportion. 

For  the  same  reason  if  there  were  a  large  pro- 
duction of  gold,  or  if  a  nation  rejected  gold  as  its 
currency  and  took  to  paper,  gold  would  not  fall  in 
proportion   to   the   excess   in   the   supply;    for  if 
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Bimetallism  existed,  silver  would  be  linked  to  gold 
and  would  form  for  this  purpose  one  commodity ; 
consequently  the  excess  supply  of  gold  would  pro- 
duce its  effect  on  the  mass  of  silver  and  gold 
combined,  and  would  cause  a  much  less  violent 
alteration  in  value  than  if  it  affected  gold  alone. 
Also  if  a  Bimetallic  system  existed,  no  change  at 
all  would  take  place  in  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  metals ;  and  though  changes  in  the  actual  value 
of  the  standard  might  be  more  frequent,  the  violence 
of  the  changes  would  certainly  be  less  intense. 

Let  us  now  see  exactly  what  changes  could  take 
place  in  the  demand  and  supply  of  the  precious 
metals : — 

1.  The  demand  for  or  supply  of  both  the  metals 
might  increase  in  the  same  proportion. 

The  effect  of  this  would  be,  under  our  present 
system,  that  there  would  be  a  proportionate  alter- 
ation in  the  same  direction  in  the  value  of  each 
of  the  precious  metals  taken  separately. 

Under  a  Bimetallic  system  there  would  be  the 
same  alteration  in  the  same  direction  of  the  two 
metals  taken  together. 
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Thus  the  effect  under  both  systems  would  be  the 
same. 

2.  The  demand  for  or  supply  of  one  metal  might 
increase,  while  that  of  the  other  might  remain 
stationary. 

In  this  case  the  value  of  the  latter  metal  would 
not  be  affected  under  our  present  system,  while  that 
of  the  former  would  be  affected  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  change  in  the  supply  or  demand. 

Under  Bimetallism  the  relative  value  of  the 
metals  would  not  be  affected  at  all,  while  the 
actual  value  of  both  the  metals  would  be  affected 
to  a  modified  extent. 

This  result  may  be  considered  somewhat  in 
favour  of  Bimetallism,  for  though  under  that  sys- 
tem the  changes  in  actual  value  would  be  more 
frequent,  they  would  be  less  violent,  and  moreover 
there  would  be  no  change  in  the  relative  value 
of  the  two  metals. 

3.  The  demand  for  or  supply  of  one  metal  might 
increase,  and  that  of  the  other  might  diminish  in 
the  same  proportion. 

In  this  case,  under  our  present  system,  the  full 
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effect  of  the  increase  would  be  felt  by  one  metal, 
and  the  full  effect  of  the  decrease  would  be  felt  by 
the  other,  and  there  would  be  a  violent  change  in 
their  relative  value. 

Under  Bimetallism  the  effect  would  be  absolutely 
nil  both  in  the  relative  and  actual  value,  for  the 
increase  and  the  decrease  would  counteract  one 
another. 

Thus  in  the  first  case  that  we  have  stated  the 
stability  under  Bimetallism  would  be  the  same  as 
under  our  present  system. 

In  the  second  case  Bimetallism  would  be  supe- 
rior at  least  so  far,  that  it  would  produce  greater 
stability  in  the  exchanges. 

In  the  third  case  the  advantage  is  wholly  on  the 
side  of  Bimetallism. 

In  considering  this  question  of  stability  of  value 
for  money  or  steadiness  of  prices  under  Bimetal- 
lism, it  might  naturally  be  asked — "  What  would 
the  level  of  prices  be  under  Bimetallism  ?  or,  in 
other  words,  would  the  adoption  of  Bimetallism 
have  any  effect  on  prices  ?  " 
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The  answer  to  this  question  must  primarily  de- 
depend  upon  the  ratio  that  is  adopted  between  gold 
and  silver.  The  arguments  connected  with  this 
subject  are  very  intricate,  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  them  here,  but  for  my  part  I  have  little 
doubt  that  if  a  much  higher  valuation  were  placed 
on  silver,  than  that  which  is  now  current,  prices 
would  rise  to  some  extent  in  gold-using  countries. 

It  seems  hardly  likely,  however,  that  the  prices 
of  commodities  would  rise  to  any  great  extent  even 
if  silver  were  restored  to  its  original  gold  value ; 
for  since  1873  population  and  trade  have  increased, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  production  of  gold  and 
silver  combined  has  been  sufficient  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  so  established,  and  thus  to 
maintain  prices. 

It  is,  I  think,  also  rightly  supposed  that  the 
cause  of  the  rise  that  has  taken  place  in  the  value 
of  gold  is  not  only  due  to  the  increased  demand 
for  gold,  but  also  to  improved  means  of  commu- 
nication and  improved  methods  of  production  of 
commodities ;  obviously  however  a  rise  in  the  value 
of  silver  could  not  diminish  the  effect  of  these  im- 

E  2 
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provements ;  it  would  appear,  therefore,  that  if 
silver  were  again  valued  at  about  60d.  an  ounce,  as 
in  1873,  prices  would  only  rise  until  they  recovered 
such  of  their  fall  as  was  due  to  the  greater  demand 
for  gold  since  1873 ;  and  that  prices  would  still  feel 
the  full  effect  of  such  improvements  in  production 
as  have  come  into  force  since  that  date. 

Therefore  it  appears  that  those  who  believe  that 
prices  will  rise  under  Bimetallism  must  admit  that 
prices  had  previously  fallen  owing  to  the  increased 
value  of  gold  caused  by  the  increased  legislative 
demand. 

If  this  be  so,  then  it  follows  that  just  so  far  as 
debtors  have  been  prejudiced  by  currency  legisla- 
tion since  1873,  to  that  extent  and  no  more  will 
they  be  benefited  by  the  adoption  of  Bimetallism, 
at  the  old  ratio  of  15£  to  1 ;  and  to  that  extent  it 
may  be  said  that  an  act  of  justice  would  be  done. 

It  does  not  of  course  follow  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  adopt  a  ratio  of  15 J  to  1,  for  many  other 
things  have  to  be  considered  in  making  a  change 
of  this  description.  For  instance,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  avoid  any  violent  disturbance  of  ex- 
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isting  conditions,  although  the  disturbance  would 
be  temporary,  and  although  we  are  at  present 
liable  to  continuous  disturbances  of  this  nature.* 
Then,  again,  we  should  have  to  adopt  the  ratio 
which  was  practically  possible,  rather  than  the 
ratio  which  was  theoretically  correct ;  for  the  really 
important  thing  is  that  we  should  settle  on  some 
ratio }  while  the  question  of  what  that  ratio  should 
be  is  comparatively  of  very  small  importance. 

If  the  ratio  were  to  be  determined  by  the  pro- 
portion that  exists  between  the  stocks  of  gold  and 
silver  money,  it  would  be  about  15J  to  1 ;  for  the 
amount  of  gold  in  the  world  in  use  as  currency 
is  estimated  at  £880,000,000,  and  the  amount 
of  silver  in  use  as  currency  is  estimated  at 
£870,000,000,  taking  the  ratio  at  15J  to  1,  or 
60*84d.  for  an  ounce  of  silver. 

On  the  other  hand  the  present  market  price  of 
silver   (1894)  is  represented  by  a  ratio  of   about 


*  Of  course  no  change  can  be  made  without  injuring  somebody, 
and  we  see  this  truth  daily  exemplified  by  the  fluctuations  in  the 
relative  value  of  silver  and  gold.  "  You  can't  make  an  omelette 
without  breaking  eggs,"  says  the  proverb  ;  but  you  can  break  eggs 
without  making  omelettes,  and  that  is  what  we  have  been  doing  for 
many  years  past. 
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34  to  1 ;  and  though  this  price  is  brought  about 
by  the  present  diminution  in  the  demand  for  silver, 
yet  there  is  a  great  gap  between  34  to  1  and  15^ 
to  1,  and  a  practical  man  would  hesitate  before 
attempting  to  span  it.* 

It  is,  however,  useless  to  discuss  this  matter  any 
further,  for  the  particular  ratio  to  be  adopted  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  the 
nations  interested.  The  result  of  these  opinions 
would  probably  be  a  compromise,  and,  whatever  it 
was,  England  would  do  well  to  accept  it. 


*  As  a  step  towards  spanning  this  gap,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  present  gold  ten^  shilling  pieces  (and  similar  coins  in  other  nations) 
should  not  be  gradually  withdrawn,  and  notes  based  on  silver 
substituted  for  them.  By  this  means  the  Governments  would  make 
a  large  profit,  and  that  which  all  parties  desire  would  be  accom- 
plished— viz.,  the  strain  on  gold  would  be  reduced  and  the  use  of 
silver  for  internal  purposes  would  be  increased.  In  England  alone 
£20,000,000  of  gold  could  thus  be  set  free  and  if  the  silver  necessary 
to  replace  it  could  be  purchased  for  33d.  an  ounce,  the  Government 
would  have  found  a  use  for  £10,000,000  worth  of  silver  and  would 
make  a  gross  profit  of  the  other  £10,000,000. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Stability  in  the  Exchanges  between  Gold  and 
Silver  using  Countries  produced  by  the 
Bimetallic  System — Evils  of  Instability  in 
the  Exchanges. 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter  that  Bimetal- 
lism must  inevitably  produce  a  greater  steadiness 
in  prices;  but  there  is  another  most  important 
object  of  Bimetallism — viz.,  steadiness  in  exchange 
between  gold  and  silver  using  countries ;  for  if 
under  Bimetallism  the  relative  value  of  silver  and 
gold  remained  steady,  the  main  cause  of  the 
fluctuations  in  the  exchanges  between  gold-using 
countries  and  silver  -  using  countries  would  be 
eliminated. 

In  order  to  make  this  matter  clear,  I  must  first 
try  and  explain  the  main  features  of  exchange. 

Questions  of  exchange  are  always  supposed  to  be 
extremely  difficult ;  and  no  doubt  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  foretell  the  course  of  exchange, 
as  there  are  so  many  different  things  that  affect 
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it,  but  the  machinery  by  which  goods  are  ex- 
changed between  different  countries  is  really 
perfectly  simple. 

It  will  probably  make  the  matter  clearer  if  we 
begin  with  an  example  of  the  exchange  between 
two  countries  only  which  use  the  same  standard, 
say  France  and  England. 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  France  is  still  to  a  certain 
extent  Bimetallic,  for  her  silver  coins  are  full  legal 
tender  in  the  country  to  any  amount ;  but  as  her 
mints  are  not  open  to  silver,  and  as  her  silver 
coins  are  of  much  less  value  for  export  than  they 
are  in  the  country,  we  may  look  upon  France  for 
international  purposes  as  a  monometallic  gold- 
using  country  like  England. 

In  order  to  make  the  exchange  question  still 
clearer,  I  will  limit  the  transactions  between 
France  and  England  to  the  interchange  of  goods, 
and  we  will  suppose  that  only  two  or  three  trans- 
actions take  place  at  the  same  time  ;  we  will  also 
leave  out  all  questions  of  long-dated  bills,  and 
imagine  that  payments  are  made  by  short  bills  or 
cheques   drawn   on  the  person  who  receives  the 
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goods.  We  will  also  neglect  the  existence  of  the 
agio,  which  is  a  small  charge  that  the  Bank  of 
France  occasionally  makes  for  giving  gold  for 
export  instead  of  silver.* 

With  these  exceptions,  which  in  no  way  affect 
the  principle,  I  will  proceed  with  my  explanation. 

Let  us  suppose  that  an  English  manufacturer 
sends  to  a  French  draper  goods  to  the  value  of  £100. 
If  there  were  no  other  transactions  between  the  two 
countries,  the  Frenchman  would  have  to  send  to 
the  Englishman  the  equivalent  in  gold  of  £100, 
which  gold  the  Englishman  would  take  to  the  mint 
and  receive  100  sovereigns  for  it.  Now  the  French 
gold  would  be  in  francs,  or  rather  in  20-franc 
pieces,  and  as  the  exact  value  of  the  gold  in  a 
sovereign  is  the  same  as  that  in  25  francs  22  cen- 
times, the  Frenchman  would  have  to  send  2,522 
francs  in  payment  of  his  debt  of  £100.  But  this 
sending  of  gold  would  cost  a  little  under  a  half  per 
cent.,  or  say  about  11  centimes  for  every  frs.  25*22 
that  he  sent,  so  the  total  cost  of  sending  the  equi- 


*  Before  1873  both  gold  and  silver  were  liable  to  this  charge 
when  required  for  export. 
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valent  of  each  sovereign  would  be  frs.  25*22  +  *11 
=  frs.  25-33. 

Supposing  therefore  that  gold  was  freely  obtain- 
able in  France,  it  is  clear  that  however  much 
France  owed  to  England  it  could  never  cost 
more  than  frs.  25*33  to  send  the  equivalent  of  a 
sovereign  to  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  supposing  that  this  transac- 
tion had  been  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  goods 
to  the  value  of  frs.  2,522  had  been  shipped  to 
England,  it  would  cost  £100  +  9s.  to  remit  the 
equivalent  to  France,  from  which  it  is  clear  that 
the  extreme  cost  of  sending  the  equivalent  of 
frs.  25*22  to  France  would  be  £1.  0s.  Id.,  which  is 
the  same  as  saying  that  <£1  would  be  required  in 
England  to  pay  frs.  25*11  in  France,  and  it  is  in 
this  way  that  the  transaction  is  expressed,  as  it  is 
convenient  to  have  the  exchange  always  quoted  in 
the  same  form — viz.,  in  francs. 

We  have  therefore  seen  that  the  value  of  a  sove- 
reign is  intrinsically  frs.  25*22,  and  that,  owing  to 
the  cost  of  remitting  to  France,  a  sovereign  is  only 
worth  for  that  purpose  frs.  25*11,  whereas  the  cost 
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to  a  Frenchman  of  placing  the  equivalent  of  a 
sovereign  in  England  is  frs.  25*33 ;  and,  as  will  be 
now  explained,  it  is  between  these  two  points, 
which  are  called  respectively  the  outgoing  and  the 
ingoing  specie  points  that  exchange  must  always 
fluctuate. 

We  have  now  seen  how  much  it  costs  to  make 
remittances  between  England  and  France;  now 
let  us  see  how  Bills  of  Exchange  modify  or  remove 
the  necessity  for  these  remittances. 

When  the  English  manufacturer  mentioned 
above  sold  to  the  French  draper  £100  worth  of 
goods,  he  would  not  necessarily  wait  till  the  draper 
sent  him  the  gold,  but  he  would  draw  a  cheque 
(or  bill,  as  it  is  called)  on  the  draper  for  frs.  2,522, 
and  go  on  'Change  with  a  view  to  selling  it  and 
getting  the  money  at  once. 

Now  supposing  that  an  English  merchant  had 
imported  wine  from  France  to  the  value  of  £100, 
he  would  also  go  on  'Change  with  a  view  to  buying 
a  bill  to  pay  the  wine  grower  ;  and  supposing  that 
there  were  no  other  transactions  at  the  moment, 
the    merchant  would  be  very   glad  to  give  the 
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manufacturer  £100  for  his  bill  on  the  French 
draper  for  frs.  2,522  that  he  might  send  it  to  the 
French  wine  grower,  and  the  manufacturer  would 
be  very  glad  to  get  £100  for  his  bill  on  the  French 
draper ;  and  in  this  case  exchange  would  be  said  to 
be  at  par. 

Of  course  there  are  in  fact  large  numbers  of 
people  wanting  to  buy  bills  on  France  and  large 
numbers  also  wanting  to  sell  them,  and  the  buyers 
compete  with  themselves  and  the  sellers  compete 
with  themselves ;  the  consequence  is,  that  if  there 
is  a  short  supply  of  bills — that  is  to  say,  if 
England  has  not  been  exporting  to  France  as 
much  as  France  has  been  exporting  to  her,  there 
is  a  greater  demand  for  those  bills;  and  conse- 
quently as  the  demand  increases  the  value  of  the 
sovereign  goes  down  as  compared  with  those  bills 
until  it  is  only  worth  frs.  25 '11. 

But  as  we  remember  frs.  25*11  is  the  outgoing 
specie  point  below  which  the  value  cannot  go,  for 
below  that  point  it  would  pay  better  to  export  the 
sovereign  itself  rather  than  to  buy  the  bills. 

When  this  state  of  things  exists,  the  exchange 
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and  the  balance  of  trade  are  said  to  be  in  favour  of 
France,  as  specie  is  being  or  is  likely  to  be  re- 
mitted ;  but  when  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  favour 
of  England  the  converse  happens;  the  supply  of 
bills  drawn  on  France  for  French  purchases  is 
greater  than  the  demand  for  them,  consequently 
the  value  of  the  bills  goes  down  and  the  value  of 
the  sovereign  goes  up  till,  if  the  demand  continues, 
it  reaches  the  ingoing  specie  point  of  frs.  25*33, 
above  which  point  it  pays  better  to  remit  gold  from 
France  than  to  sell  bills  on  France. 

From  this  it  follows  that  when  the  standard  used 
by  two  countries  is  the  same,  and  when  the  mints 
of  both  countries  are  open  to  the  free  coinage  of 
the  metal  used  as  the  standard,  the  exchange  be- 
tween those  countries  cannot  fluctuate  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  represented  by  double  the  cost  of 
remitting  the  metal  from  one  country  to  another. 

Obviously  this  rule  would  apply  whether  the 
standard  in  use  between  two  countries  was  gold  or 
silver,  and  also  if  the  standard  was  gold  and  silver. 

But  when  the  standard  of  one  country  is  gold 
and  the  standard  of  another  country  is  silver,  it  is 
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clear  that  any  fluctuation  in  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver  would  cause  the  exchange  between 
the  two  countries  to  fluctuate  to  a  corresponding 
extent,  in  addition  to  the  constant  small  fluctua- 
tions within  the  limits  of  the  outgoing  and  ingoing 
specie  points  caused  by  the  fluctuations  in  the 
balance  of  trade. 

Thus,  if  we  suppose*  that  with  silver  at  60d.  an 
ounce  a  rupee  is  worth  intrinsically  one-tenth  of 
a  sovereign  or  24d.,  this  24d.  would  be  the  par 
of  exchange  with  India,  and  consequently  the 
exchange  could  never  vary  from  24d.  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  cost  of  remitting  the  metals  be- 
tween this  country  and  India ;  but  if  silver  dropped 
to  30d.  an  ounce,  the  par  of  exchange  or  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  rupee  would  drop  to  12d., 
because  (excluding  the  cost  of  remitting)  it  would 
require  just  double  the  number  of  rupees  to  place 
the  equivalent  of  a  sovereign  in  England,  and  just 
half  the  number  of  sovereigns  to  place  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  certain  number  of  rupees  in  India. 


*  At  a   ratio  of  15$  to  1,  standard  silver  is  worth  60^8 4d.  an 
ounce,  and  the  silver  in  the  rupee  is  worth  22'61d. 
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From  this  it  is  clear  that  if  the  relative  value  of 
silver  and  gold  is  variable,  there  can  be  no  fixed  par 
of  exchange  between  gold-using  and  silver-using 
countries,  and  consequently  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any 
limits  within  which  exchange  may  fluctuate.  If 
however,  a  group  of  nations  adopted  Bimetallism, 
and  if  by  that  means  the  relative  value  of  silver 
and  gold  were  maintained,  a  fixed  point  would  be 
established,  about  which  exchange  would  fluctuate 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  cost  of  specie 
remittances. 

For  the  sake  of  example  I  have  treated  India  as 
a  silver  -  using  country  with  her  mints  open  to 
silver,  as  was  the  case  up  to  June,  1893,  though 
since  that  date  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
separate  the  value  of  the  rupee  from  its  intrinsic 
or  metallic  value  by  closing  the  mints.  I  have 
taken  India  as  an  example,  rather  than  Mexico  or 
any  other  silver-using  country,  because  I  imagine 
that  my  readers  are  more  familiar  with  India  and 
rupees  than  with  Mexico  and  dollars,  and  also 
because  the  finances  of  India  more  nearly  concern 
us  than  those  of  any  other  country. 
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The  question  that  naturally  arises  is— -What  are 
the  evils  of  a  fluctuating  exchange?  This  ques- 
tion will  be  partly  answered  in  the  next  chapter, 
where  the  evils  are  explained  of  instability  in  the 
standard  of  value,  so  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer 
to  it  here  at  any  great  length. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  evil  is  that  when  the 
price  of  silver  falls  it  becomes  difficult  for  silver- 
using  countries  to  arrange  their  taxation  so  as  to 
pay  their  gold  debts. 

Leaving,  therefore,  on  one  side  the  mass  of  debts 
due  in  gold  by  individuals  in  India  and  other 
silver-using  countries,  and  taking  the  gold  obliga- 
tions of  the  Indian  Government  as  an  example,  we 
find  that  India  owes  to  England  an  annual  sum 
of  about  £17,000,000,  payable  in  gold ;  with  the 
rupee  at  24d.  this  would  represent  an  annual  pay- 
ment from  India  to  England  of  170,000,000  rupees, 
but  with  a  rupee  at  12d.  this  charge  would  be 
increased  to  340,000,000  rupees. 

"  True,"  it  may  be  said,  "  this  is  no  doubt 
inconvenient,  but,  as  the  value  of  the  rupee  is  by 
the  hypothesis  exactly  half  what  it  was  formerly, 
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it  is  just  as  easy  for  India  to  obtain  two  rupees 
now,  as  it  was  to  obtain  one  rupee  formerly. 
India  does  not  really  pay  her  debts  in  rupees 
but  in  commodities,  and  it  does  not  really  matter 
to  her  whether  rupees  go  up  or  down." 

An  excellent  argument  if  the  facts  were  correct, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  value  of  the  rupee  has 
hardly  fallen  at  all  as  measured  in  commodities, 
though  its  gold  price  has  fallen ;  so  that,  if  that 
condition  of  things  continued,  India  would  have  to 
sell  just  twice  the  amount  of  commodities  to  pro- 
duce £1  when  rupees  were  at  12d.  that  she  would 
have  to  do  when  rupees  were  at  24d. 

In  concluding  this  discussion  of  the  Indian 
aspect  of  the  question  I  will  quote  the  following 
opinion  of  the  Monometallist  Members  of  the 
Eoyal  Commission  of  1888  on  the  disadvantages 
of  a  fluctuating  exchange  : — 

Part  II.,  sec.  101. — "  There  cannot  be  two  opinions 
as  to  the  very  serious  effect  which  the  continued  fall  in 
the  gold  price  of  silver  has  had  on  the  finances  of  the 
Government  of  India." 

Sec.  102. — "  We  are  fully  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  difficulties  which  surround  the  Indian  Government, 
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and  of  the  serious  questions  to  which  any  proposed 
additional  tax  must  give  rise.  It  is  not  only  the 
embarrassment  which  has  already  been  caused  to  the 
Government  of  India  that  has  to  be  borne  in  mind,  but 
the  impossibility  of  foreseeing  to  what  extent  those  embar- 
rassments may  be  increased  and  their  difficulty  augmented 
by  a  further  depression  in  the  value  of  silver.'" 

When  this  report  was  issued  the  rupee  was 
about  Is.  5d. ;  it  is  now  (July,  1894)  about  Is.  Id. 

Then  again  fluctuations  in  exchange  are  a  great 
hindrance  to  commerce,  and  introduce  into  it  an 
additional  element  of  risk.  In  the  case  of  mer- 
chants who  purchase  goods  in  England  and  export 
them  to  India  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  price  the 
goods  will  fetch  in  gold  if  the  gold  value  of  the 
rupee  is  liable  to  change.  It  is  true  that  the  banks 
are  usually  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  exchange 
for  a  consideration,  but  the  risk  remains  for  some- 
body, and  to  judge  from  the  position  of  the  Eastern 
banks,  this  risk  is  considerable.  If  we  look  at 
industrial  enterprises  we  shall  find  the  same  diffi- 
culty ;  for  if  the  price  of  a  certain  article  in  India 
or  Mexico  is  two  rupees  or  one  dollar  (say  the  equi- 
valent  of  four   shillings),   an  Englishman   might 
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calculate  that  he  could  produce  this  article  for 
export  to  India  or  Mexico  at  a  cost  sufficient  to 
leave  a  profit  at  that  price.  He  would  then  erect 
machinery  for  the  purpose  and  set  to  work ;  but  if 
the  gold  value  of  the  rupee  and  the  dollar  went 
down,  and  the  price  in  India  and  Mexico  still 
continued  at  two  rupees  and  one  dollar,  he  would 
cease  to  make  the  same  profit. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  lent  gold  to  some  one  in 
India  to  erect  machinery  in  that  country,  the  bor- 
rower would  have  great  difficulty  in  repaying  the 
money.  For  this  reason,  too,  railway  enterprise  is 
checked  and  the  development  of  India  retarded  ; 
for  as  was  so  well  said  by  The  Times,  8th  March, 
1892  :  "  The  truth  is  that  railway  development 
on  its  final  scale  in  India,  like  the  development  of 
every  other  branch  of  Indian  enterprise,  is  now 
awaiting  some  settlement  as  to  the  future  of  the 
rupee.  The  currency  difficulty  underlies  the  whole 
situation." 


f  2 
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CHAPTEK  VI. 

The  Evils  of  Instability  in  Prices. 

In  considering  this  question  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  stated  that  the  level  of  prices  is  of  no  im- 
portance whatever,  as  industry  and  trade  could  be 
carried  on  equally  well  with  high  prices  as  with 
low  prices ;  it  is  the  change  of  levels  that  is  harm- 
ful. It  is  rising  prices  and  falling  prices  that  are 
objectionable. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  rise  in  the  level  of  prices 
that  is  affecting  us  at  present,  but  the  fall.  We 
will  therefore  give  a  few  examples  of  the  evils  of 
falling  prices. 

The  main  feature  of  falling  prices  is,  that  all  those 
who  have  fixed  charges  to  pay  in  gold  have  to  pro- 
vide more  commodities  in  order  to  discharge  their 
debts. 

So  far,  however,  as  the  fall  in  prices  is  due  to 
improved  methods  of  production,  the  debtor  (speak- 
ing generally)  is  no  worse  off  than  before;    for 
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though  individuals  have  suffered,  it  must  be  true 
that  on  the  whole  the  labour  necessary  to  raise 
commodities  has  been  lessened,  and  therefore  to 
that  extent  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  debtor 
should  be  expected  to  provide  more  commodities 
than  before  to  discharge  his  gold  obligations ;  but 
so  far  as  the  fall  in  prices  is  due  to  the  arbitrary 
action  of  Governments  in  increasing  the  demand 
for  gold,  to  that  extent  the  fall  of  prices  is  an 
injury  to  debtors. 

I  think  that  the  effect  on  prices  of  improved 
methods  of  production  and  communication  during 
the  last  twenty  years  has  been  greatly  exaggerated ; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  methods 
improved,  to  at  least  as  great  an  extent,  during 
the  previous  twenty  years  (from  1853  to  1873) 
and  yet  during  that  period  there  was  a  continuous 
rise  in  prices.  This  rise  was  no  doubt  due  to 
the  increased  supply  of  gold  from  California  and 
Australia,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  when  the  supply  decreased  and  the  demand 
greatly  increased,  the  converse  effect  should  be  pro- 
duced and  that  prices  should  fall. 
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We  will  now  proceed  with  our  examples  of  those 
who  suffer  by  falling  prices.  Land  has  to  pay 
rates  and  taxes  which  certainly  do  not  diminish  iu 
amount,  and  which  increase  in  value  as  measured 
in  commodities  ;  it  has  wages  to  pay  which  dimi- 
nish somewhat  in  amount,  but  increase  in  value  to 
a  greater  extent ;  and  it  has  often  the  interest  on 
mortgages  or  other  charges  to  pay  which  do  not 
diminish  in  amount,  and  which  do  increase  in 
value.  On  the  other  hand,  it  either  receives  rent 
which  diminishes  in  amount,  though  it  increases 
in  value ;  or  it  receives  produce,  the  amount  of 
which  is  stationary  while  its  value  is  diminished. 

No  doubt  the  value  of  agricultural  implements 
has  fallen  also,  and  improved  methods  of  produc- 
tion have  been  introduced,  but,  speaking  generally, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  burden  of  the  fixed  charges 
on  land  remains  the  same,  while  the  value  of 
the  produce  has  decreased. 

Manufacturers  suffer  in  almost  precisely  the 
same  way,  except  that  they  have  wages  to  pay 
which  do  not  diminish  even  in  amount,  owing  to 
the  action  of  trades  unions. 
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The  effect  of  this  increased  demand  for  gold 
is  not  only  disastrous  to  our  own  agriculturists, 
but  it  produces  the  same  effect  on  all  those 
who  have  payments  to  make  in  gold.  We  see, 
for  instance,  that  distress  exists  in  Germany, 
the  Western  States  of  America,  and  Australia, 
consequently  in  all  these  countries  there  is  a 
strong  party  in  favour  of  checking  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold. 

Perhaps  the  Australian  banks  afford  the  most 
striking  example  of  this  evil,  as  the  late  collapse 
of  nearly  every  bank  in  Australia  has  given  some 
prominence  to  the  matter. 

It  is  rarely  accurate  to  point  to  any  result  and 
to  say  that  it  has  been  produced  by  one  cause  ;  so 
with  the  Australian  banks  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
their  system  was  unsound,  that  they  borrowed 
money  for  short  periods,  and  lent  it  for  periods 
that  might  be,  and  were  in  fact,  long  ones. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  disaster,  but  the  causa  causans  was  the 
appreciation  of  gold. 

The  banks  borrowed  money  and  lent  it  out  on 
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land  when  gold  was  cheap;  they  were  suddenly 
asked  to  pay  it  back  when  gold  was  dear.  They 
lent  their  money  when  wool  aod  stock  commanded 
prices  which  appeared  to  be  a  reasonable  basis 
for  such  transactions  ;  they  had  to  ask  for  it 
back  when  wool  and  stock  were  extraordinarily 
low.  The  consequence  was  that  those  who  borrowed 
from  the  banks  could  not  repay  them,  and  the 
banks  could  not  repay  those  from  whom  they 
borrowed. 

What  is  true  of  the  Australian  banks  is  also  true 
of  private  individuals.  Millions  of  money  have 
been  lent  to  Australia  or  invested  in  land  ;  and 
this  money  is  lost  or  endangered  by  the  apprecia- 
tion of  gold. 

A  study  of  the  Australian  crisis  helps  us  to 
grasp  two  important  facts  :  the  first  is  that  the 
appreciation  of  gold  is  by  no  means  always  a 
benefit  to  a  creditor ;  and  the  second  is  that  in 
the  main  the  evils  from  which  we  are  suffering  are 
not  brought  about  by  silver,  but  by  gold- 

There  are,  of  course,  some  people  who  suffer 
simply  from  the  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  silver; 
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such,  for  instance,  are  the  Eastern  banks,  who 
have  liabilities  payable  in  gold,  but  whose  ad- 
vances are  repayable  in  silver ;  but  these  form 
a  small  fraction  of  the  commercial  world.  The 
cause  of  our  present  difficulty  is  the  fall  in  the 
gold  value  of  commodities,  and  that  affects  silver- 
using  countries  and  gold-using  countries  alike. 
It  is  not  therefore  a  rise  in  the  value  of  silver  that 
is  required,  but  a  fall  in  the  value,  or  at  least  a 
cessation  of  the  rise  in  the  value,  of  gold. 

If,  for  instance,  we  take  individuals  in  silver- 
using  countries  like  India  or  Mexico  who  owe  debts 
in  gold,  or  if  we  take  individuals  in  gold-using 
countries  like  Australia  and  Portugal  who  are  in 
the  same  case,  we  find  that  it  is  in  commodities 
that  they  have  all  to  pay  their  debts ;  and  if  these 
commodities  fall  in  their  gold  value,  more  of  them 
are  required  to  discharge  the  gold  debts. 

Or  if  we  take  the  silver-using  nations  of  India 
and  Mexico  and  the  gold-using  nations  of  Australia 
and  Portugal,  we  find  them  all  in  precisely  the 
same  position ;  the  debts  that  they  owe  to  England 
are  not  paid  in  rupees,  dollars,  sovereigns,  or  mil- 
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reis,  but  are  paid  in  commodities,  and  the  amount 
of  these  necessary  to  discharge  their  gold  debts 
is  increasing  year  by  year.  It  is  true  that  the 
Governments  of  silver-using  nations  are  worse  off 
than  those  of  gold-using  nations  in  that  they 
experience  some  difficulty  in  adjusting  taxation  to 
meet  their  gold  liabilities,  but  this  would  only  be 
a  temporary  difficulty  if  the  gold  value  of  com- 
modities had  not  fallen. 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  question  is  not 
between  individuals  who  use  silver  and  individuals 
who  use  gold,  but  between  debtors  and  creditors. 
It  is  not  a  question  between  silver-using  nations 
and  gold-using  nations,  but  between  debtor  nations 
and  creditor  nations. 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  as  England  is  a 
creditor  nation,  she  has  done  well  to  encourage  the 
appreciation  of  gold.  But  in  so  far  as  England  is 
a  creditor  on  account  of  her  exports,  she  receives 
proportionately  less  gold  as  gold  appreciates,  so 
she  certainly  gains  nothing  there  ;  and  so  far  as 
other  nations  are  her  permanent  debtors,  she  is 
already  beginning  to  discover  that  it  is  one  thing 
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to  be  owed  money  and  another  thing  to  receive  it.* 
For  if  the  value  of  the  surplus  commodities  of 
debtor  nations  is  insufficient  to  pay  their  debts  in 
full,  or  even  if  they  find  that  they  have  to  pay  back 
much  more  in  commodities  than  they  originally  bor- 
rowed, they  either  repudiate  their  debts  altogether, 
or  else  repudiate  such  a  portion  as  will  leave  them 
a  comfortable  margin  after  paying  the  balance. 

In  most  cases  other  causes  have  contributed  to 
this  result :  it  may  often  be  truly  alleged  that 
folly,  dishonesty,  and  extravagance  have  played 
their  part,  but  underlying  all  these  influences  is 
that  insidious  factor — the  appreciation  of  gold. 

In  lending  gold  and  then  endeavouring  to  raise 
its  value,  or  at  all  events  refusing  her  aid  in 
checking  its  rise,  England  does  not  seem  to  be 
taking  a  particularly  broad  or  statesmanlike  view 
of  the  position ;  for  not  only  does  she  run  the  risk 
of  not  being  paid  at  all,  but  if  she  is  paid,  it  is  only 
by  checking  the  development  of  her  customers,  and 
so  reducing  their  power  to  buy  her  goods. 


*  England  is  indeed  a  creditor  nation,  and  she  will  remain  so  if 
other  nations  cannot  pay  her  their  debts  ! 
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This  of  course  is  merely  a  matter  of  business, 
and  if  England  thinks  it  wise  that  the  resources 
of  her  debtors  and  customers  should  be  strained  to 
this  extent,  there  is  nothing  immoral  in  the  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  if  the  value  of  gold  had  fallen,  in  spite 
of  the  influence  of  England,  she  would  have  borne 
the  loss.  It  does,  however,  undoubtedly  place  this 
nation  in  a  somewhat  invidious  position,  and  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  action  of  England 
from  that  of  the  typical  money-lender.  In  both 
cases  assistance  is  offered  to  the  necessitous,  and 
every  advantage  is  taken  of  the  position  to  extract 
from  them  as  much  as  possible  in  excess  of  the 
value  they  received. 

It  must  be  remembered  too  that  gold  is  only  a 
measure  or  register  of  the  power  to  purchase 
commodities,  and  that  England  has  in  the  main 
lent  to  her  debtors  commodities  and  not  gold,  for 
gold  rarely  passes  to  the  debtor  country  when  a 
loan  is  made  unless  it  be  for  the  restoration  of 
the  currency.  "What  really  takes  place  is  that 
transfers  are  made  to  those  who  have  already  sup- 
plied the  debtor  country  with  engines,  rails,  rolling 
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stock,  cotton  goods,  &c,  the  bulk  of  which  has 
been  bought  in  England. 

Thus  England  has  in  the  main  only  lent  com- 
modities, and  the  debtor  has  certainly  only  received 
commodities,  and,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  debt  is 
registered  in  gold,  the  debt  would  be  repaid  in  the 
same  amount  of  commodities  as  was  lent. 

Of  course  the  debts  of  nations  cannot  be  paid  in 
anything  else  but  commodities ;  the  point,  however, 
is,  that  when  gold  has  gone  up  47  per  cent,  in 
value,  the  debt  has  to  be  repaid  by  47  per  cent, 
more  commodities  than  were  received ;  and  as  the 
value  of  gold  is  still  increasing,  it  seems  rather 
hard  on  the  debtor  if  no  attempt  is  made  to  restore 
the  debt  to  something  nearer  its  original  amount  in 
commodities,  or,  at  all  events,  to  check  the  con- 
tinual increase  in  the  burden  of  the  debt. 

However,  as  the  necessitous  person  is  a  free 
agent  and  need  not  go  to  the  money-lender,  so 
also  nations  are  generally  free  agents  and  need 
not  borrow  from  England.  But  what  are  we  to 
say  of  India,  and  England's  action  with  regard 
to  her  ? 
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England  has  conquered  India  and  holds  in 
complete  subjection  a  population  of  280  millions ; 
that  in  itself  is  marvellous,  but  she  has  also  to 
guard  her  possessions  from  a  powerful  and  restless 
enemy  who  is  almost  on  her  frontiers. 

How  is  this  wonderful  thing  accomplished  ? 

There  are  three  factors  that  render  it  possible. 
The  first  is  the  military  power  of  England,  and 
this  is  probably  the  least  powerful  of  the  three 
factors ;  the  second  is  the  divided  character  of  the 
subject  races;  and  the  third  is  the  confidence  of 
the  natives  in  the  honour  and  justice  of  England ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  if  one  of  these 
factors  were  eliminated  or  even  seriously  weakened, 
England's  Empire  in  India  would  ere  long  cease  to 
exist. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  show  that  the  action 
or  inaction  of  England  has  given  India  any  cause 
to  doubt  the  justice  of  her  rule,  the  British  Empire 
is  brought  face  to  face  with  political  danger  of  the 
gravest  character. 

First,  let  us  again  call  to  mind  that  it  is  not  the 
fall  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee,  but  the  rise  in 
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the  purchasing  power  of  gold,  that  is  India's  real 
difficulty.  The  rupee  is  merely  part  of  the  fiscal 
machinery  by  which  the  debts  are  collected ;  the 
fall  in  its  gold  value  presents  a  difficulty  indeed 
owing  to  the  political  condition  of  India,  but  a  rise 
in  the  rupee  would  not  in  any  way  diminish  the 
real  burden  of  India's  indebtedness,  unless  it  were 
accompanied  by  a  rise  in  commodities  ;  for  it  is  in 
commodities  that  India's  debts  have  to  be  paid. 

Secondly,  we  must  remember  that  India  is  not  a 
free  agent;  on  no  occasion  has  India  been  con- 
sulted as  to  the  necessity  of  the  works  or  measures 
that  have  been  carried  out,  useful  though  they  may 
have  been ;  nor  has  she  been  consulted  as  to  the 
form  in  which  her  debts  should  be  incurred. 

The  facts  are  as  follows : — England  has  ordered 
on  account  of  India,  engines,  rails,  and  other  com- 
modities from  English  manufacturers,  she  has  also 
expended  on  account  of  India  a  certain  amount  of 
rupees  for  native  labour  on  public  works  ;  and 
these,  and  other  benefits  that  India  has  received, 
have  been  registered  as  a  debt  due  to  England  of 
.£108,000,000  in  gold. 
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England  has  also  made  contracts  in  the  name  of 
India  with  certain  persons  for  management  and 
other  matters,  and  has  made  these  contracts  also 
payable  in  gold. 

Under  all  these  heads  the  annual  gold  liability 
that  England  has  caused  India  to  incur  amounts 
at  the  present  moment  to  about  £17,000,000.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  average  date  on  which 
these  liabilities  were  incurred ;  but  if  we  assume 
that  since  that  average  date  a  rise  of  only  33f  per 
cent,  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  gold,  we  find 
that  from  this  cause  the  annual  liability  of  India 
in  England  has  been  increased  by  an  amount  of 
commodities,  equal,  at  the  time  when  the  debt  was 
incurred,  to  £5,700,000  sterling,  while  in  the  same 
way  the  capital  value  of  her  debt  has  been  increased 
by  £36,000,000. 

The  debts  that  India  has  registered  in  rupees 
can  be  repaid  now  with  more  or  less  the  same 
amount  of  commodities  that  she  borrowed,  for 
the  rupee  has  been  fairly  stable  in  value ;  but 
the  debts  which  she  has  registered  in  gold 
require  at  least  33J  per  cent,  more  commodities 
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to  discharge  them  than  were  received  to  incur 
them. 

To  the  extent  therefore  that  more  commodities 
are  required  to  discharge  these  gold  liabilities, 
England  has  committed  an  error  in  her  adminis- 
tration of  India ;  but  this  is  not  all,  for  England, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  Chapter  L,  has 
by  precept  and  example  been  doing  her  utmost, 
though  unconsciously,  to  aggravate  the  burden  of 
the  Indian  debt,  by  increasing  the  value  of  gold 
as  measured  in  commodities. 

A  study  of  the  attitude  of  England  at  the  various 
monetary  conferences  from  1867  to  1892  would 
convince  the  reader  of  the  preponderating  influence 
of  England  in  currency  matters,  and  would  show 
in  what  direction  that  influence  was  used.  It  has, 
however,  been  said,  that  England  has  not  to  con- 
sider the  effect  of  her  advice  and  example  on  others. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  such  an  argument 
would  carry  any  weight,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  does 
not  at  all  events  apply  to  the  action  of  England 
in  closing  the  mints  of  India  to  silver,  with  a  view 
to  introduce  a  gold  standard  into  that  country. 

G 
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If  this  is  successful,  the  effect  must  be  a  further 
demand  for  gold,  and  consequently  a  further  in- 
crease in  the  load  of  India's  gold  indebtedness. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  suggest  that  the  attitude 
of  England  in  currency  matters  has  been  adopted 
deliberately  with  a  view  to  carry  out  the  policy  of 
increasing  the  burden  of  her  debtors.  Such  cun- 
ning is  not  only  foreign  to  the  English  character, 
but  altogether  incompatible  with  the  ignorance  of 
currency  matters  which  has  characterised  the 
majority  of  our  statesmen,  and  those  responsible 
at  home  for  the  government  of  India.  But  what  I 
desire  to  emphasise  is,  that  it  is  this  short-sighted 
and  immoral  policy  which  is  advocated  by  the  ex- 
ponents of  the  creditor  country  theory,  when  they 
urge  England  to  continue  with  her  eyes  open  the 
course  that  she  has  hitherto  followed  in  igno- 
rance. 

For  what  is  to  be  our  answer  to  Indian  agita- 
tors if  they  realise  the  situation  and  preach  in 
the  bazaars  against  the  injustice  of  England? 
They  have  a  good  text  at  least  for  their  sermon : 
the  creditor  country  theory  publicly  advanced  by 
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Englishmen ;  the  past  action  of  England  in  con- 
formity with  that  theory,  culminating  in  the  closing 
of  the  Indian  mints ;  the  consequent  lowering  of 
the  value  of  the  native  hoards  of  uncoined  silver, 
and  the  attempt  to  raise  the  value  of  gold  still 
further  hy  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard ; 
and  if  additional  proof  were  thought  necessary  to 
show  that  India  is  exploited  by  England  without 
regard  to  the  principles  of  justice,  they  would 
cite  as  an  example  the  exclusion  of  Manchester 
goods  from  the  new  import  duties. 

The  only  answer  that  England  can  make  to  these 
charges  is  to  plead  her  ignorance  on  matters  of 
currency.  But  how  far  will  that  excuse  be  ac- 
cepted? How  indeed  could  it  ever  be  considered 
an  excuse  in  the  mouth  of  the  greatest  commercial 
and  financial  nation  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  ? 
and  how  far  is  it  even  true,  now  that  the  attention 
of  England  has  been  at  length  successfully  drawn 
to  the  subject. 

Whatever  may  be  the  answers  to  these  questions, 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  Indian  difficulty  is 
a  menace  to  the  Britsh  Empire.     Not  only  does 

a  2 
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the  expenditure  of  India  considerably  exceed  her 
receipts,  but  her  rulers  are  unable  to  frame  a 
budget  to  show  even  an  estimated  equilibrium. 
This  state  of  things  cannot  continue ;  and  to  avoid 
bankruptcy  further  measures  will  have  to  be  taken, 
until  India  is  forced  to  meet  to  the  full  the  unjust 
burden  of  the  rising  value  of  gold.  Already  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  do  this  by  artificially 
raising  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee ;  this,  however, 
has  not  only  failed  in  its  object,  but  has  checked 
the  exports  of  India  and  reduced  her  power  to  pay, 
so  that  further  taxation,  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  imposed,  will  have  to  be  attempted. 

Possibly  the  natives  of  India  may  not  find  out 
for  some  time  that  the  manipulation  of  the  rupee 
is  simply  an  attempt  to  increase  taxation,  but  when 
more  direct  taxes  are  introduced  the  Government 
will  be  face  to  face  with  disaffection  and  grave 
political  danger,  if  indeed  the  measures  that  they 
have  already  adopted  have  not  produced  that  effect. 

The  danger  to  India  of  allowing  the  currency 
question  to  drift  is  clear ;  but  there  is  a  danger  at 
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home  which,  though  less  obvious,  is  almost  as 
great. 

The  real  value  of  the  money  paid  as  wages  has 
been  steadily  rising  in  England  during  the  last 
twenty  years  owing  to  the  increased  purchasing 
power  of  gold.  The  result  of  this  on  particular 
classes  does  not  concern  us,  the  principal  effect 
having  been  merely  a  redistribution  of  wealth.  But 
as  Professor  Foxwell  has  so  well  shown,  there  is 
a  point  when  the  rise  in  the  real  value  of  wages 
must  cease ;  so  that  if  the  appreciation  of  gold 
continues,  a  time  must  come  when  the  money 
value  of  wages  will  have  to  be  reduced. 

The  history  of  late  years  has  shown  us  that  the 
most  determined  strikes  are  caused  by  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  masters  to  reduce  wages,  and 
not  by  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  raise 
them;  and  the  position  of  employers  of  labour 
shows  us  that  the  necessity  for  this  reduction  is 
fast  approaching. 

It  will  hardly  be  possible  to  make  the  artisan 
classes  realise  the  real  effect  of  the  appreciation  of 
gold,  and  they  will  look  alone  to  the  money  value 
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of  their  wages;  their  eyes  will  be  closed  to  the 
rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  and 
will  be  open  only  to  the  fall  in  the  amount  of 
money  received,  or  the  apparent  value  of  their 
wages  ;  so  whenever  a  fall  in  the  amount  of  money 
received  as  wages  becomes  necessary,  we  may  ex- 
pect a  further  series  of  determined  strikes,  consti- 
tuting a  grave  political  and  commercial  danger. 

I  will  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  somewhat 
striking  illustration  of  the  effect  on  debtors  of  the 
appreciation  of  gold.  The  English  National  Debt 
during  the  years  1865  -  69  stood  at  about 
£805,000,000;  since  that  time  £134,000,000  has 
been  paid  off,  so  that  it  only  amounted  in  April, 
1893,  to  £671,000,000;  as,  however,  each  sove- 
reign in  the  present  debt  is  worth  in  commodities 
47J  per  cent,  more  than  each  sovereign  was  worth 
in  the  years  of  1865-69,  it  follows,  that  if  we 
measure  our  present  debt  in  sovereigns  taken  at 
the  value  that  they  had  in  1865-69,  our  present 
debt  would  be  worth  £671,000,000  +  47J  per  cent, 
of  £671,000,000,  or  £988,600,000.    In  other  words, 
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though  we  appear  to  have  reduced  the  value  of 
our  debt  by  £134,000,000  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  the  burden  of  it,  as  measured  in  commo- 
dities, has  been  really  increased  by  £183,000,000. 

We  faocy  too  that  we  are  paying  less  interest  now 
on  the  National  Debt  than  we  were  in  1865-69,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  required  35  per  cent,  more 
commodities  to  produce  £2f  in  1893  than  it  did  to 
produce  £3  in  1865-69,  so  that  the  interest  on 
our  debt  as  measured  in  commodities  has  increased 
35  per  cent. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  our  National 
Debt  was  incurred  before  1816,  when  England  was 
on  a  Bimetallic  basis,  for  though  we  have  bor- 
rowed since  that  date,  we  have  paid  off  more  than 
we  have  borrowed. 
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CHAPTEK  VII. 

Would  Bimetallism  maintain  the  relative  value 
of  Gold  and  Silver? 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  most  essential  charac- 
teristic of  good  money  is  steadiness  of  value,  and 
that  Bimetallism  is  superior  to  any  other  system 
in  that  respect. 

We  have  also  seen  that  if  by  the  adoption  of 
Bimetallism  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold 
could  be  kept  steady,  the  greatest  element  of  in- 
stability in  the  exchange  between  gold  and  silver 
using  countries  would  be  removed. 

The  great  question  therefore  is,  Would  Bimetal- 
lism keep  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals 
stable  ?  and  perhaps  the  best  answer  is,  that  it  did. 

But,  before  we  set  out  this  historical  fact,  let  us 
remember  that  the  Bimetallic  nations  would  be 
willing  to  give  a  fixed  amount  of  money  for  either 
gold  or  silver,  just  as  we  in  England  are  willing 
to  give  a  fixed  amount  of  money,  or  a  fixed  price, 
for  gold — viz.,  £3. 17s.  lOJd.  per  oz. ;  and  therefore 
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no  one  in  the  world  would  accept  a  less  price  for 
either  gold  or  silver  than  that  which  the  Bimetallic 
nations  would  be  willing  to  give ;  and  so  long  as  the 
Bimetallic  nations  were  willing  to  accept  a  fixed 
price  for  their  gold  or  their  silver,  no  one  could  obtain 
a  greater  price  for  either  gold  or  silver  than  that 
which  people  in  the  Bimetallic  nations  were  willing 
to  take. 

Thus,  so  long  as  any  gold  or  silver  money  re- 
mained in  the  Bimetallic  nations,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible that  the  relative  values  of  silver  and  gold 
could  vary  to  any  material  extent. 

We  will  not  discuss  the  possibility  of  one  of  the 
metals  leaving  the  Bimetallic  Union,  partly  be- 
cause it  would  imply  the  improbable  condition,  that 
the  poor  debtor  nations  outside  the  Union  would  be 
willing  and  able  to  take  hundreds  of  millions  of 
one  of  the  metals  at  a  higher  value  than  that  which 
their  rich  creditors  set  upon  it ;  and  partly  because 
it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  somewhat 
elaborate  argument  to  show  the  effect  that  the 
exchanges  would  have  in  rendering  any  real  differ- 
ence in  the  relative  value  of  the  metals  impossible 
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— even  supposing  that  one  metal  left  the  Bimetallic 
Union. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  historical  fact  that  Bime- 
tallism, even  in  a  very  limited  area,  did  keep  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  stable. 

From  1803  to  1873  Bimetallism  was  in  full  force 
in  France,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  that  period 
France  was  joined  by  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
and  Greece,  and  formed  what  is  called  the  Latin 
Union.  During  this  period  there  were  enormous 
fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  production  of  both  the 
precious  metals,  but  in  spite  of  this  their  relative 
value  remained  practically  unaltered  for  the  whole  of 
those  seventy  years. 

For  instance,  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  this 
century  the  production  of  silver  was  in  weight 
about  fifty  times  as  great  as  the  production  of 
gold,  so  that  if  the  value  depended  on  production 
alone,  silver  should  have  been  worth  about  18Jd. 
an  ounce  instead  of  60'84d.  an  ounce,  which  was 
the  equivalent  of  the  legal  ratio — yet  the  price 
never  varied.  Later  in  the  century,  from  1852  to 
1862,  the  production  of  silver  was  in  weight  only 
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about  4£  times  as  great  as  that  of  gold ;  and 
therefore  silver  should  have  been  worth  about 
207d.  an  ounce  instead  of  60*84d.  an  ounce — yet 
the  price  never  varied. 

Or  if  we  compare  the  value  of  the  production  of 
silver  and  gold  during  the  period  from  1852  to 
1871  inclusive,  we  find  that  the  production  of  gold 
was  £811, 500,000  in  excess  of  that  of  silver  (or  an 
excess  of  production  of  gold  of  £15,500,000  a  year), 
and  yet  the  relative  value  of  silver  and  gold  never 
varied.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the 
stock  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  was  much 
less  than  it  is  now,  and  therefore  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  effect  would  have  been  very  great. 

In  1873  France  began  to  restrict  the  hitherto 
free  coinage  of  silver,  and  from  that  moment  the 
values  of  silver  and  of  gold  began  to  diverge  ;  this 
divergence  has  continued  to  increase  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  until  silver  has  at  last  fallen  to 
about  28d.  an  ounce. 

This  fall  cannot  have  been  caused  alone  by  any 
alteration  in  the  relative  production  of  silver  and 
gold,  for  during  the  twenty  years  from  1873  onwards 
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the  production  of  silver  has  been  in  weight  only 
about  18J  *  times  as  great  as  that  of  gold ;  whereas 
at  one  time  before  1873  the  production  of  silver 
was  fifty  times  as  great  as  that  of  gold,  without 
producing  any  effect.  Or  if  we  take  the  year  1892, 
when  the  largest  production  of  silver  took  place — 
viz.,  152,000,000  ounces — we  find  that,  at  the 
average  price  of  the  year — viz.,  about  40d.  an 
ounce — the  value  of  the  production  of  silver  was 
about  £25,300,000,  or  rather  less  than  the  produc- 
tion of  gold,  and  yet  since  1892  silver  has  fallen 
about  12d.  an  ounce. 

We  must  remember  also  that  the  excess  produc- 
tion of  gold  in  the  twenty  years  before  1873  was 
.£311,500,000;  therefore,  to  restore  the  conditions 
existing  before  that  period,  we  ought  to  have  had 
an  excess  production  of  silver  of  £311,500,000  in 
the  twenty  years  from  1873  onwards.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  have  had  an  increase  of  only 
*£4 1,000, 000,  even  taking  the  value  of  silver  at 
60*84d.  an  ounce. 


*  Calculated  from  the  figures  of  Dr.  Sootbeer  and  the  United 
States  Oflicial  Report. 
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In  conclusion,  we  have  seen  that  before  1873  there 
were  vast  changes  in  the  relative  production  of  the  two 
metals,  but  that  their  relative  value  remained  stable ; 
whereas  after  1873  the  changes  in  the  relative  pro- 
duction of  the  two  metals  were  comparatively  unim- 
portant, and  yet  the  value  of  gold  as  measured  in 
silver  rose  more  than  100  per  cent. 

It  seems  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  some  disturbance  occurred  in  1873  to  cause 
this  great  change,  and  that  if  this  disturbing  cause 
were  removed  we  should  again  find  that  the  rela- 
tive value  of  silver  and  gold  would  remain  stable. 
Now  the  only  monetary  change  that  took  place 
in  1873  was  the  suspension  of  the  unrestricted 
coinage  of  silver  in  the  Bimetallic  countries ; 
but  as  some  people  assert  that  the  extraordinary 
stability  of  the  ratio  before  1873  was  not  due  to 
the  existence  of  Bimetallism,  but  to  "  other  causes  " 
(not  specified),  ife  may  be  as  well  to  quote  the 
unanimous  opinion  on  this  point  of  the  Members  of 
the  Koyal  Commission  of  1888  on  Gold  and  Silver, 
Part  I.  :— 

Sec.  189.  —  "  Looking,   then,  to  the  vast   changes 
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which  occurred  prior  to  1873  in  the  relative  production 
of  the  two  metals  without  any  corresponding  disturb- 
ance in  their  market  value,  it  appears  to  us  difficult  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  some  influence  was  then  at 
work  tending  to  steady  the  price  of  silver,  and  to  keep 
the  ratio  which  it  bore  to  gold  approximately  stable." 

Sec.  190. — "  Prior  to  1873  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  silver  were  gradual  in  their  character,  and 
ranged  within  very  narrow  limits.  The  maximum 
variation  in  1872  was  jd.,  and  the  average  not  quite 
3^d.,  while  in  1886  the  maximum  was  2x^d.}  and  the 
average  nearly  ljd.  It  has  not  been,  and  indeed 
hardly  could  be,  suggested  that  this  difference  can  be 
accounted  for  by  changes  in  the  relative  production  or 
actual  use  of  the  two  metals." 

Sec.  192. — "  Now,  undoubtedly  the  date  which  forms 
the  dividing  line  between  an  epoch  of  approximate 
fixity  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  and  one  of 
marked  instability  is  the  year  when  the  Bimetallic 
system  which  had  previously  been  in  force  in  the  Latin 
Union  ceased  to  be  in  full  operation  ;  and  we  are  irre- 
sistibly led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  operation  of  that 
system,  established  as  it  was  in  countries  the  popula- 
tion and  commerce  of  which  were  considerable,  exerted 
a  material  influence  upon  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
metals. 

"  So  long  as  that  system  was  in  force  we  think  that, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  in  the  production  and  use  of 
the  precious  metals,  it  kept  the  market  price  of  silver 
approximately  steady  at  the  ratio  fixed  by  law  between 
them,  namely  15  J  to  1." 

Sec.  193. — "  Nor  does  it  appear  to  us  a  priori  unrea- 
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sonable  to  suppose  that  the  existence  in  the  Latin  Union 
of  a  Bimetallic  system  with  a  ratio  of  15 J  to  1  fixed 
between  the  two  metals  should  have  been  capable  of 
keeping  the  market  price  of  silver  steady  at  approxi- 
mately that  ratio. 

"  The  view  that  it  could  only  affect  the  market  price 
to  the  extent  to  which  there  was  a  demand  for  it  for 
currency  purposes  in  the  Latin  Union,  or  to  which  it 
was  actually  taken  to  the  mints  of  those  countries  is, 
we  think,  fallacious. 

"  The  fact  that  the  owner  of  silver  could,  in  the  last 
resort,  take  it  to  those  mints  and  have  it  converted  into 
coin  which  would  purchase  commodities  at  the  ratio  of 
15£  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
likely  to  affect  the  price  of  silver  in  the  market  gene- 
rally, whoever  the  purchaser  and  for  whatever  country 
it  was  destined.  It  would  enable  the  seller  to  stand  out 
for  a  price  approximating  to  the  legal  ratio,  and  would 
tend  to  keep  the  market  steady  at  about  that  point." 

The  above  opinion  as  to  the  past  was  unani- 
mous, and  ten  out  of  the  twelve  members  of  the 
Commission  gave  the  following  unqualified  opinion 
as  to  the  future  : — 

Sec.  107. — "We  think  that  in  any  conditions  fairly 
to  be  contemplated  in  the  future,  so  far  as  we  can  fore- 
cast them  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  a  stable  ratio 
might  be  maintained  if  the  nations*  we  have  alluded  to 


*  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  the  Latin 
Union. 
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were  to  accept  and  strictly  adhere  to  Bimetallism,  at 
the  suggested  ratio.  We  think  that  if  in  all  these 
countries  gold  and  silver  could  be  freely  coined,  and 
thus  become  exchangeable  against  commodities  at  the 
fixed  ratio,  the  market  value  of  silver  as  measured  by 
gold  would  conform  to  that  ratio,  and  not  vary  to  any 
material  extent." 

The  remaining  two  Commissioners  also  signed 
this  report,  but  they  doubted  if  the  ratio  could  be 
permanently  maintained.  They  did  not  give  an 
opinion  as  to  length  of  time  during  which  the 
ratio  could  be  maintained ;  we  may  presume,  how- 
ever, that  as  they  admitted  that  in  spite  of  vast 
changes  in  the  production,  France  and  the  Latin 
Union  kept  the  market  price  of  silver  steady  for 
seventy  years,  they  would  admit  that  the  whole 
commercial  world,  plus  the  Latin  Union,  would  be 
also  able  to  maintain  the  ratio  for  seventy  years. 

We  need  hardly  try  to  look  into  the  future  for 
more  than  seventy  years,  but  if  we  do,  and  suppose 
that  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  ratio  would  be 
either  altered  or  would  cease  to  exist,  the  world 
would  at  all  events  have  had  seventy  years  of 
comparative  stability,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time 
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they  would  be  in  no  worse  a  position  than  they  are 
at  present. 

After  the  decisive  verdict  of  the  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion it  became  impossible  for  any  one  who  had 
impartially  studied  the  subject  to  deny  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  Bimetallism  to  maintain  the 
ratio  under  normal  conditions.  It  therefore  be- 
came necessary  for  monometallists  to  base  their 
objections  upon  circumstances  of  which  we  had  no 
previous  experience. 

These  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  if  the  gold  price  of  silver  were  raised, 
the  increase  in  price  would  cause  an  enormous 
increase  in  production. 

2.  That  the  production  of  silver  would  be  so 
great  that  the  ratio  could  not  be  maintained  and 
all  the  gold  would  leave  the  Bimetallic  nations. 

Let  us  examine  the  first  objection.  There  can 
be,  of  course,  no  doubt  that  if  the  gold  price  of 
silver  were  raised,  its  value  in  commodities  would 
be  raised  also  to  some  extent,  and  therefore  a 
certain  impulse  would  be  given  to  silver  mining. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  also  that  even  if  its  value  in 
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commodities  were  not  raised,  the  rise  in  its  gold 
price  would  give  a  temporary  impulse  to  such 
mining  as  is  carried  on  with  gold  capital.  There 
are  a  certain  number  of  mines  in  the  world  con- 
taining ores  of  such  low  grade  that  at  present  they 
would  not  pay  to  work.  If  the  value  of  silver 
increased,  silver  would  be  extracted  from  some  of 
these ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  silver  in  the  world  has 
always  come  either  from  mines  like  the  Broken 
Hills,  the  Huanchaca,  or  the  Comstock  Mines, 
which  have  paid  to  work  at  very  low  prices,  or  else 
from  other  ores  from  which  silver  is  extracted  as  a 
by-product.  It  may  in  fact  be  said  that  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  depends  upon  the  discovery  of  the 
metal  rather  than  upon  its  value,  at  all  events  when 
the  value  is  as  high  as  40d.  an  ounce. 

If,  however,  it  be  true  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
silver  would  enormously  increase  its  production, 
we  might  reasonably  expect  that  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  silver  would  produce  a  diminution  in  production. 
The  average  price  of  silver  for  the  year  1873*  was 


*  Before  1873,  the  production  was   only  from  30,000,000  to 
40,000,000,  although  the  price  was  about  60d.  an  ounce  ! 
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59Jd.,  and  the  production  was  63,000,000  ounces, 
so  according  to  this  theory  we  ought  to  have  seen 
a  steady  diminution  in  the  production  ;  for  the 
price  of  silver  fell  until  1892,  when  it  reached  an 
average  for  the  year  of  under  40d.  an  ounce.  The 
fact,  however,  is  that  the  production  of  silver 
steadily  increased  during  that  period,  and  in  1892 
it  reached  152,000,000  ounces ;  this  was  the  largest 
annual  production  of  silver  that  had  ever  heen 
seen,  and  was  accompanied  by  the  lowest  price 
that  had  ever  been  reached.  The  figures  for  1893 
are  not  yet  published,  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
production  was  nearly  as  great  as  in  1892,  though 
the  price  of  silver  had  fallen  heavily. 

Let  us  now  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  production  of  silver  would  be  enormously 
increased  by  a  rise  in  the  price,  and  let  us  con- 
sider Objection  2 — viz.,  That  the  production  of 
silver  would  be  so  great  that  the  ratio  could  not  be 
maintained,  and  all  the  gold  would  leave  the 
Bimetallic  nations. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  arises  is, 
Whither  would  the  gold  go  ?     The  answer  now 

h  2 
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given  is  that  it  would  go  into  the  arts,  and  go  out  of 
circulation  altogether.  We  may  take  for  granted 
that  if  the  demand  for  gold  ceased  for  currency 
purposes,  it  would  go  into  the  arts ;  but  let  us  try 
and  see  how  we  could  do  without  it  as  currency. 

At  present  it  is  estimated  that  £880,000,000  is 
used  as  money,  and  as  the  production  of  gold  was 
at  least  £28,000,000  last  year,  and  is  apparently 
rapidly  increasing,  there  will  be  a  very  large 
number  of  gold  ornaments  about  before  this  scheme 
is  carried  out. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  unanimity, 
among  monometallists  as  to  the  time  necessary 
for  this  transformation  to  take  place,  but  I  see  that 
one  well-known  writer  places  it  at  forty  years  ;  if, 
then,  we  take  that  figure,  we  find  that  the  arts 
will  have  to  take  £880,000,000  +  forty  years  pro- 
duction of  gold,  say  £1,120,000,000  (plus  any  in- 
crease that  there  may  be  on  the  present  production 
of  gold),  or  say  in  all  at  least  £2,000,000,000. 

I  suppose  the  arts  will  also  take  their  usual 
annual  proportion  of  silver,  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  will  take  theirs  also  ;  so  that  the  pre- 
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duction  of  silver  will  have,  indeed,  to  be  enormous 
before  the  increase  would  be  sufficient  to  replace 
both  the  gold  already  in  circulation,  and  the  future 
production. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment that  such  a  thing  did  happen ;  how  should 
we  suffer?  For  when  the  arts  had  taken  the 
£2,000,000,000  in  gold,  the  whole  world  would 
have  but  one  standard ;  and  as  by  the  hypothesis 
the  production  of  silver  would  be  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  the  present  production  of  both  gold 
and  silver  together,  it  may  be  supposed  that  this 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  increased 
trade  and  population ;  so  if  this  monometallist 
forecast  is  true,  the  world  would  pass  through 
the  stable  system  of  Bimetallism  to  find  itself  with 
that  other  great  desideratum — a  simple  and  univer- 
sal standard,  of  an  amount  sufficient  for  its  needs. 

The  supposed  reason  for  gold  going  out  of  circu- 
lation is  that  silver  would  fall  in  value  as  measured 
in  gold.  But  both  theory  and  history  show  that 
Bimetallism  would  maintain  the  ratio  ;  and  even  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  it  would  seem  hard  to  believe 

h  3 
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that  if  the  whole  demand  of  the  world  for  currency- 
were  thrown  upon  silver,  and  if  the  whole  of  the 
gold  used  as  money  were  thrown  on  the  market, 
that  gold  would  go  up  in  value  and  that  silver 
could  go  down. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  gold  would  go  out  of  cir- 
culation if  silver  were  produced  in  large  quantities, 
why  did  not  silver  go  out  of  circulation  when  gold 
was  produced  in  large  quantities?  We  know  in 
fact  that  the  contrary  takes  place,  and  when  gold 
or  silver  is  abundant,  more  is  used  in  the  arts,  and 
not  less. 

What  would  really  happen  under  Bimetallism  if 
silver  were  produced  in  very  large  quantities  would 
be  that  prices  all  over  the  world  would  rise,  just 
as  prices  rose  before  1873  when  gold  was  produced 
in  very  large  quantities  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia ;  whereas,  under  our  present  system,  an  exces- 
sive supply  of  either  metal  would  be  distributed 
over  those  countries  only  which  used  that  metal, 
and  would  thus  produce  a  greater  effect  in  those 
countries. 

In  the  same  way,  if  Bimetallism  were  adopted 
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by  the  present  gold-using  nations,  as  is  now  pro- 
posed, we  should  find  that  if  there  were  any 
difficulty  in  maintaining  the  ratio,  it  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  in  the  direction  of  keeping  up  the 
value  of  gold  than  in  keeping  up  the  value  of  silver, 
for  silver  could  be  absorbed  by  the  whole  world, 
whereas  gold  could  only  be  absorbed  by  the  Bi- 
metallic nations. 

But  the  power  of  the  Bimetallic  nations  alone 
would  be  so  great  that  there  need  be  no  fear  that 
gold  would  fall  in  value  as  compared  with  silver ;  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  wealth  of  the 
Bimetallic  nations  and  all  their  exports  would  be 
exchangeable  against  either  gold  or  silver  at  the 
legislative  ratio.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  enormous 
influence  that  this  would  have,  I  may  mention  that 
the  wealth  of  England  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Giffen* 
in  1885  at  £10,000,000,000,  and  that  the  official 
estimate  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  in 
1880  was  £8,728,000,000,  while  an  average  of 
the  various  estimates  of  the  wealth  of  France  in 

*  See  Dr.  Giffen's  "Growth  of  Capital." 
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1885  gives  a  result  of  about  £8,500,000,000.  If 
to  these  figures  we  add  the  wealth  of  Germany, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  and  any  other 
nations  that  might  join  the  Bimetallic  Union,  we 
could  not  estimate  the  wealth  of  the  group  at  the 
present  time  at  much  less  than  £50,000,000,000. 

Or  if  we  look  only  at  the  exports  of  these  coun- 
tries, we  should  find  an  enormous  annual  amount 
of  commodities  saleable  indifferently  for  either 
gold  or  silver,  the  annual  exports  of  England 
alone  amounting  to  about  £300,000,000. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  either  that  unless 
artificial  restrictions  exist  on  the  export  of  the 
precious  metals,  they  cannot  accumulate  in  any 
one  country,  but  must  find  their  own  level  over  all 
the  countries  where  they  are  used ;  for  if  gold  is 
produced  in  large  quantities  and  is  shipped  to 
England,  it  can  only  be  shipped  for  the  payment 
of  goods;  thus  a  shipment  of  gold  connotes  a 
sale  of  goods  by  England.  The  gold,  however, 
does  not  remain  in  England,  but  is  shipped  by 
her  to  other  countries  to  pay  for  goods.  The 
effect,    then,    of  a  heavy  production  of  gold  on 
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England  at  the  present  time  would  be  sales  of 
English  commodities,  which  sales  would  proba- 
bly leave  a  profit ;  and  if  the  production  of  gold 
increased,  the  demand  for  English  commodities 
would  increase.  This  is  exactly  what  happened 
during  the  Australian  and  Californian  gold  dis- 
coveries from  1852  to  1871,  when,  to  use  Mr. 
Gladstone's  description,  "the  prosperity  of  England 
advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds." 

Under  Bimetallism  the  same  thing  would  hap- 
pen whether  the  large  production  was  of  gold  or  of 
silver.  It  is,  however,  not  probable  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  either  metal  would 
equal  the  increase  in  the  production  of  gold  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties,  nor  if  it  did  would  it  be  possible 
that  the  effect  could  be  so  great  now,  when  the  stock 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  has  so  much  in- 
creased ;  but  what  we  might  reasonably  anticipate 
would  be  that  the  production  of  either  silver  or  gold 
would  increase  sufficiently  to  check  the  present 
increase  in  the  value  of  our  money,  or  in  other 
words  to  check  the  fall  in  prices,  and  to  give 
an  approximate  stability  to  finance  and  commerce 
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by  meeting  the   demand  of  increasing  trade  and 
population. 


It  has  often  been  alleged  that  the  Bimetallic 
system  is  artificial,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  an  artificial  value  between  gold  and 
silver  by  fixing  the  price  of  these  commodities  as 
measured  by  one  another.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  quite  accurate  to  say 
that  the  price  of  these  commodities  is  fixed  by  law  ; 
it  is  the  demand  for  these  commodities  that,  is  re- 
gulated by  the  law,  by  conferring  a  demand  on 
both  metals  at  a  certain  proportionate  value,  and 
the  demand  thus  created  being  practically  unlimited, 
exercises  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  market 
price  ;  and  why  is  it  more  artificial  to  give  a  value 
to  both  silver  and  gold,  by  regulating  the  demand 
for  them  both,  than  it  is  to  give  a  value  to  gold  by 
creating  for  it  an  exclusive  demand  ?  Monometal- 
lists  speak  as  if  by  the  working  of  some  great 
natural  law  gold  was  adopted  in  1816  as  the  stan- 
dard currency  of  this  country.     No  doubt  gold  and 
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silver  are  the  most  serviceable  substances  for  cur- 
rency purposes,  and  therefore  in  one  sense  the 
natural  ones  to  employ ;  but  surely  it  is  true  that 
the  action  of  nations  in  choosing  gold  rather  than 
silver,  or  silver  rather  than  gold,  is  perfectly  arbi- 
trary ;  and  therefore  that  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  metals,  as  caused  by  the  relative  demand  for 
them,  is  not  natural  but  artificial. 

By  a  willingness  to  abandon  this  artificial  pre- 
ference and  to  employ  either  metal  according  as  it 
was  most  convenient,  or  most  available,  nations 
have  in  times  past  maintained  a  fixed  ratio  be- 
tween the  precious  metals,  and  "what  man  has 
done,  man  can  do  again." 
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Gilbert 20 

Gumersall 11 

Inwood  (Compound)    .        .        .21 

King  (5%) 21 

Laurie  (Simple  and  High  Rate)  .  22 
Lewis  (Time  Tables)  .  .  .15 
Ranee  (Compound)  .  .  .24 
Schultz  .  .  '  .  .  .17 
Wilhelm  (Compound)  .        .        .16 
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Investors  {see  also  Stock  Exchange 

Manuals)— 
American  Railways  (van  Oss)     .  11 
Art  of  Investing  •        .        .19 

Bookkeeping  (Carr)  .  .  .6 
Investment  Profit  Tables  .  .  13 
Investment     and    Speculation 

(Duncan)  .        .        .        .17 

Houses  and  Land         .  .5 

How  to  Invest  Money  .  .  .5 
How  to  Invest  in  Mines     .        .    6 

Ledger         13 

Investors'  Review        .        .        .21 

Joint-Stock  Companies— 
Alpe's  (Stamp  Duties)        .         .  19 

Bucklev 20 

Companies  Acts,  1862—1890  .  20 
Cummins'  Formation  of  Accounts  13 
Fitzpatrick  (Secretary)  .  .  20 
Hay  craft  (Directors)    .        .        .5 

Jordan 21 

Palgrave  (Chairman)  .  .  .24 
Palmer  (Precedents)    .        .        .23 

Smith 4 

Watts  (Promoters)       .        .        .24 

Mining — Anderson  (Prospectors) .  24 
Beeman's  West  Australian  .  .  6 
Goldmann  (South  African) .  .  6 
How  to  Invest  in  Mines  .  .  16 
Kindell's  South  African  Market  .  21 
Skinner 24 

Miscellaneous — 
Corn  Trade  Invoice  Clerk  .  .  19 
Cotton  Trade  of  Great  Britain  .  16 
District  and  Parish  Councils  .  19 
Gresham,  Sir  Thomas  (Life  of)  .  12 
Legal  Forms  .  .  .  .16 
Literary  Copyright      .  .    7 

Patent  Laws  .  .  .  .19 
Public  Meetings  .  .  .  .11 
Red  Palmer  .        .        .        .18 

Money  Market  {see  Currency  and 
Finance). 

Pamphlets  (Recent)— List  of        .  10 

Prices—  Dunsford .        .        .        .17 

Ellis 13 

Mathieson  (Stocks)      .        .       .23 

Railways— 
American  and  the  British  Investor  1 6 
Bradshaw  (Shareholders)  .  .19 
Dunsford  (Dividends  and  Prices)  17 
Home  Railways  as  Investments  .  7 
Mathieson's  Traffics  .  .  .23 
Poor's  Manual  (American)  .  .  12 
Railways  in  India  .  .  .17 
Van  Oss  (American)     .        .     11, 16 

Ready  Reckoners  {see   also    Ex- 
change Tables,  Interest,  &c.) — 
Blewert  (Stock)    .        .       .       .20 


pao 
Ready  Reckoners,  &c,  continued — 
Buyers'  and  Sellers'  (Ferguson)  .  5 
Goodfellow  (Shipmasters)  .  .  21 
Hardwick  (Weight)  .  .  .21 
Ingram  (Yards)  .  .  .  .13 
Louis,  Anglo-French  .  .  .22 
Merces  (Indian)  .  .  .  .22 
Redeemable  Stocks  (a  diagram)  .  7 
Robinson  (Share) .        .  .12 

Share  Calculator ....  7 
Silver  Tables  (Bar  Silver)    .        .  18 

Sinking  Fund  and  Annuity 
Tables— 

Inwood 21 

Ranee 23 

Willich 24 

Speculation  {see  Investors  and 
Stock  Exchange). 

Stock  Exchange  Manuals,  &c.  —  rm> 
Blewert  (Stock  Tables)  .  .  20 
Burdett's  Official  Intelligence  .  12 
Contango  Tables .  .  .  .20 
Fenn  on  the  Funds,  English  and 

Foreign 10 

Highest  and  Lowest  Prices  .  23 
Laws  and  Customs  (Melsheimer)  23 
Laws,  English  and  Foreign  Funds 

(Royle) 12 

Le  Stock  Exchange  (Chevilliard)  14 
Mining  Manual  (Skinner)  .  .  24 
Options  (Castelli)  .  .  .20 
Poor's  American  Railroad  Manual  12 
Put-and-Call  ....  6 
Railways  (Bradshaw's  Manual)  .  18 
Raprd  Share  Calculator  .  .  7 
Registration  of  Transfers  .  .  18 
Robinson  (Share  Tables)  .  .  12 
Rules  and  Usages  (Stutfield)  .  11 
Statesman's  Year-book  .  .  24 
Stock  Exchange  Values  .  .  18 
Stock  Exchange  Year-book .  .  23 
Stock  Exchanges  of  London, Paris, 

and  New  York         .        .        .20 

Tables  {see  Exchange  Tables,  In- 
terest Tables,  Ready  Reckon- 
ers, and  Sinking  Fund  and 
Annuity  Tables,  «c.). 

Telegraph  Codes — 
Ager's  (list  of)      .        .        .        .8 
Miscellaneous  (list  of) .        .        .9 

Trustees — 
Investment  of  Trust  Funds .        .    4 
Statutory      TruBt      Investment 

Guide 6 

Trustees,  their  Duties,  &c.        .    4 

Wilson's  Legal  and  "Useful  Handy 
Books  List     .        .        .        4, 5 
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WILSON'S  LEGAL  AND  USEFUL  HANDY  BOOKS. 


By  James  Walter  Smith,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
B  arrister-at-  Law . 
Law  of  Bills,  Cheques,  Notes,  and  IOTJ's. 

Fifty-ninth  Thousand.    Price  Is.  6d. 
Joint-Stock  Companies  Law,  1862 — 1890. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.    Twenty-third  Thousand.    Price  Is.  6d. 
The  Law  of  Private  Trading  Partnership. 

Twenty-sixth  Thousand.     New  and  Revised  Edition.    Price  Is.  6d. 
Master  and  Servant,  Employer  and  Employed. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.    Sixteenth  Thousand.    Price  Is.  6d. 
Hnsband  and  Wife. 

Engagements  to  Marry,  Divorce  and  Separation,  Children,  &c.  Price  2s.  6d. 
Owner,  Builder,  and  Architect.    Price  is. 
Law  of  Trustees  under  the  Act  1893. 

Their  Duties  and  Liabilities.    New  and  Revised  Edition.    By  R.  Denny 

Urlin,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.    Price  Is. 
The  Investment  of  Trust  Funds  under  the  Trustee  Act  1893. 

By  R.  Denny  Uklin,  Esq.    Price  Is. 
Law  of  Wills. 

A  Practical  Handbook  for  Testators  and  Executors,  including  the  new 

Death  Duties.    By  C.  E.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Price  Is.  6d. 
Lunacy  Law. 

An  Explanatory  Treatise  on  the  Lunacy  Acts,  1890  and  1891,  for  all  who 

have  the  charge  of  or  are  brought  into  contact  with  persons  of  unsound 

mind.    By  D.  Chamier,  Esq.    Price  Is.  6d. 

How  to  Appeal  against  your  Rates  (in  the  Metropolis). 

By  A.  D.  Lawrib,  Esq.,  M.A.    Second  and  Enlarged  Edition.    Price  2s. 
How  to  Appeal  against  your  Rates  (outside  the  Metropolis). 

By  A.  D.  Lawrie,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Fifth  and  Enlarged 

Edition.    Price  Is.  6d. 
The  Stockbrokers'  Handbook. 

A  Practical  Manual  for  the  Broker,  his  Clerk,   and  his  Client.    New 

Edition,  with  Chapter  on  Options.    Price  Is. 
The  Broker's  Correspondent ; 

Being  a  Letter  Writer  for  Stock-Exchange  Business.  By  James  Martin. 

Price  Is. 
Law  of  Water  and  Gas. 

By  C.  E.  Stewart,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Price  Is.  6d. 
The  Law  of  Bankruptcy. 

Showing  the  Proceedings  from  Bankruptcy,  to  Discharge.     By  C.  E. 

Stewart,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Price  2s. 
Income  Tax;  and  how  to  get  it  Refunded. 

By  Alfred  Chapman,  Esq.    Twelfth  Edition.    Price  Is.  6d. 
Inhabited  House  Duty:  How  and  when  to  Appeal. 

By  Alfred  Chapman,  Esq.    Price  Is. 
The  Juryman's  Handbook. 

By  Spencer  L.  Hollano.    Price  Is. 
The  Shop  Hours  Acts,  1892  and  1893. 

With  Notes  and  a  Form.  By  J.  R.  V.  Marchant,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Price  Is. 
Pawnbrokers'  Legal  Handy  Book. 

Based  upon  the  Act  of  1872.      By  Chan.  Toon   and  John   Bruce, 

Esquires,  Barristers.    Price  Is. 
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WILSON'S  LEGAL  AND  USEFUL  HANDY  BOOKS. 

How  to  obtain  a  Divorce.     By  Napoleon  Argles.    Price  Is.  6d. 
Hoare's  Mensuration  for  the  Million; 

Or,  the  Decimal  System  and  its  Application  to  the  Daily  Employment  of 

the  Artizan  and  Mechanic.    By  Chables  Hoabk.    Price  Is. 
Fergnson's  Buyers'  and  Sellers'  Guide;  or,  Profit  on  Beturn. 

Showing  at  one  view  the  Net  Cost  and  Return  Prices,  with  a  Table  of 

Discount.    Price  Is.    Bound  in  Leather  price  2s. 
House-owners,  Householders,  and  lodgers; 

Their  Rights  and  Liabilities  as  such.    By  J.  A.  de  Morgan,  Esq.,  Bar- 

rister-at-Law     Price  2s. 
Bills  Of  Sale.  By  Thomas  W.Haycbaet,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Price  2s.6d. 
The  Law  relating  to  the  Sale  and  Purchase  of  Goods. 

By  C.  E.  Stewabt,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Price  Is.  6d. 
Houses  and  Lands  as  Investments. 

With    Chapters    on    Mortgages,    Leases,  and   Building  Societies.     By 

R.  Denny.  Urlin,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Price  Is. 
From  School  to  Office.    Written  for  Boys.    By  F.  B.  Crouch.    Price  Is. 
Pearce's  Merchant's  Clerk. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Law  regulating  the  Operations  of  the  Counting 

House.    Twentieth  Edition.    Price  2s. 
Investor's  Book-keeping.    By  Ebenezeb  Caeb.    Price  is. 
How  to  Invest  Money.    Revised  Edition.    By  E.  R.  Gabbott.    Price  Is. 
Double  Entry ;  or,  the  Principles  of  Perfect  Book-keeping. 

By  Ebnest  Holah,  M.I.C.A.    Third  Edition.    Price  2s. 
Theory  of  Book-keeping.     By  Benjamin  Seebohm.    Price  Is. 
Book-keeping  for  Weekly  Newspapers. 

A  Manual  for  Newspaper  Managers  and  Clerks.    By  Geobqe  Henbt 

Richardson.    Price  Is. 
The  Solicitor's  Clerk. 

The  ordinary  Practical  Work  of  a  Solicitor's  Office.    By  Chables  Jones. 

Third  and  Revised  Edition.    Price  2s.  6d. 
Companion  to  the  Solicitor's  Clerk. 

A  continuation  of  the  "Solicitor's  Clerk,"  embracing  Magisterial  and 

Criminal    Law,   Licensing,  Bankruptcy   Accounts,  Bookkeeping,  Trust 

Accounts,  &c.    By  Chables  Jones.    Price  2s.  6d. 
Schonberg's  Chain  Rule: 

A  Manual  of  Brief  Commercial  Arithmetic.    Price  Is. 
The  Local  Government  Act  and  County  Council  Guide. 

By  R.  Denny  Ublin,  Esq.,Barrister-at-Law.    New  Edition.    Pricels.  6d. 
Directors'  Powers,  Duties,  and  Liabilities  under  the  Companies 
Acts,  1862—1890. 

By  T.  W.  Haycraet,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Price  Is.  6d. 
The  Law  of  Innkeepers  and  the  Licensing  Acts. 

By  T.  W.  Haycrajt,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Price  Is.  6d. 
The  Commercial  Handbook  and  Office  Assistant. 

By  Michael  Cbowley,  Chartered  Accountant.    Price  Is. 
Validity  of  Contracts  in  Eestraint  of  Trade. 

By  William  Arnold  Jolly,  Barrister.    Price  Is. 
The  Law  of  Eesidential  and  Business  Flats. 

By  Gko.  Blackwell.    Price  Is.  6d. 

Copyhold  Enfranchisement,  with  reference  to  the  Copyhold 
Act,  1894. 
By  Abthub  Dbaycott,  Barrister.    Price  Is.  net. 
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NEWJP55LICATIONS. 

PROPERTY  LAW  FOR  GENERAL  READERS. 

By  William  Cassell  Maude,  Barrister  -  at  -  Law. 
Price  3s.  6d.  

THE    LAW    RELATING    TO    FACTORS. 

Mercantile  Agents  who  Sell  on  Commission  Goods  entrusted 
to  their  care, and  who  Buy  Goods  on  Commission;  including 
the  Factors'  Act,  1889,  the  Repealed  Factors'  Acts,  and 
condensed  Reports  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  cases 
relating  to  Factors  and  the  Factors' Acta.  By  P.  T.  Black- 
well,  Barrister-at-Law.     Price  5s. 

MERCANTILE    PRACTICE. 

By  Geobge  Johnson,  Member  of  the  Corporation  of 
Accountants.     Price  2s.  6d. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    THREE    ROYAL    EXCHANGES, 
The  Gresham   Lectures  and  Gresham    Almshouses.     By 
J.  G.  White.     Price  2s. 

BRAZILIAN    EXCHANGE  „ 

The  Study  of  an  Inconvertible  Currency.  By  J.  P. 
Wileman,  C.E.     Price  5s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BANKING  OF  ALL  NATIONS. 
In  Four  Royal  8vo.  volumes,  price  £5  complete  net. 

Vol.  I  contains  the  History  of  Banking  in  the  United  States. 
By  William  G.  Sumneb. 

Vol.  II  contains  History  of  Banking  in  Great  Britain.  By 
Henby  Dunning  Macleod.  History  of  Banking  in 
Russia.  By  Ant.  E.  Horn.  History  of  Savings  Banks 
in  the  United  States.     By  John  P.  Townsend. 

Vol.  Ill  contains  a  History  of  Banking  in  the  Latin  Nations, 
by  Piebbe  DES  Essaes  ;  of  the  Banks  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
by  Abthtjb  Raffalovich,  and  in  Canada,  by  Btbon  E. 
Walkeb. 

Vol.  IV  contains  History  of  Banking  in  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  Scandinavian  Nations,  Holland,  Canada,  China, 
Japan,  &c. 

THE   STATUTORY   TRUST    INVESTMENT    GUIDE. 

By  Richabd  Mabback:,  M.A.  The  particulars  as  to 
Investments  eligible,  compiled  and  arranged  by  Fredc.  C. 
Mathieson  and  Sons.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
Price  6s.  net. 

"We  think  the  authors  have  executed  their  task  well,  and  that  their 
book  will  be  found  useful.  We  have  often  thought  that  a  lawyer  and  a 
practical  man  writing  in  concert  might  produce  a  very  excellent  book."— 
Law  Quarterly  Review.      

THE    PUT-AND-CALL. 

By  Leonard  R.  Higgins.     Price  3s.  6d.  net. 
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AUSTRALIAN    MINING     MANUAL, 

A  Handy  Guide  to  the  West  Australian  Market.  Compiled 
by  G.  B.  Beeman  and  Fbedc.  C.  Mathieson  and  Sons. 
Price  4s.  net. 

Three  vols.  Imperial  8vo.     Price  £3  3s.  net. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  MINES. 

By  C.  S.  Goldmann,  F.R.G.S.,  and  Joseph  Kitohin. 
Giving  the  Position,  Results,  and  Developments  of  all 
South  African  Mines,  including  Diamond,  Land,  Finance. 
100  Maps  and  Plans  of  Mining  Properties,  including  a 
Large  Scale  Map  of  the  Rand  in  Seventeen  Sections,  to- 
gether with  dip,  tonnage,  and  other  charts. 

BANKS    AND    BANKING. 

By  H.  T.  Easton.     Price  3s.  6d. 


THE  MARITIME  CODES  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 
Translated  and  Annotated  by  F.  W.  Raikes,  Q.C.,  LL.D. 
Price  7s.  6d.  

INVESTORS*  TABLES, 

For  ascertaining  the  true  return  of  interest  on  Investments 
in  either  Permanent  or  Redeemable  Stocks  or  Bonds,  at 
any  rate  per  cent,  and  price  from  75  to  140.  By  T.  M.  P. 
Hughes.     Price  6s.  6d.  net. 


DIAGRAM    FOR    CALCULATING    THE   YIELD    ON    RE- 
DEEMABLE STOCKS. 
By  A.  A.  Booth  and  M.  A.  Geainoeb,    Price  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE    RAPID    SHARE    CALCULATOR. 
By  E.  de  Sboundo.     Price  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE     DUTIES    OF    AUDITORS    AND    ACCOUNTANTS. 
By  V.  de  S.  Fowke,  Barrister-at-Law.     [In  the  Press.] 

HOME    RAILWAYS    AS    INVESTMENTS. 
By.  W.  J.  Stevens.     Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

LAW  RELATING  TO  LITERARY  COPYRIGHT  AND  THE 
AUTHORSHIP  AND  PUBLICATION  OF  BOOKS. 
By  Daniel  Chamieb,  Barrister-at-Law.     Price  5s.  net. 

MANUAL   PRATIQUE    DE    LA    CORRESPONDANCE    ET 
DES   OPERATIONS    DE   COMMERCE. 
By  Prof.  A.  Beatjee. 

Part    I.     Elements  de  la  Correspondance.     Price  Is.  6d. 
Part  II.     Partie  Appliquee,  avec  traite  pratique  des  Operations 
de  Bourse.     Price  3s.  3d.  net.      i 


PRACTICAL    MERCANTILE    CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  Collection  of  Business  Letters.     By  Prof.  A.  Beatjee. 
Price  2s. 
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AGER'S   TELEGRAM   CODES. 

AGER'S    SIMPLEX    STANDARD    TELEGRAM    CODE. 
Consisting  of  205,500  Code  Words.     Carefully  compiled 
in  accordance  with  latest  Convention  rules.     Arranged  in 
completed    hundreds.      Printed    on    hand-made    paper  j 
strongly  bound.     Price  £5  5s. 


AGER'S  DUPLEX  COMBINATION  STANDARD  CODE. 
Consisting  of  150,000  Words.  With  a  DOUBLE  set  of 
figures  for  every  word,  thus  affording  opportunity  for  each 
Figure  System  of  Telegraphing  to  he  used.  Price  .£4  4s.  net. 
The  extension  of  these  words  to  about  45,000  more. 
Price  21s. 

AGER'S  COMPLETE  DUPLEX  CODE  OF  195,000  WORDS. 
In  Alphabetical  and  Double  Numerical  Order,  t.  e.  the  above 
two  Codes  bound  together.    Price  £5  5s.  net. 


AGER'S     STANDARD     TELEGRAM    CODE     OF    100,000 
WORDS. 
Compiled  from  the  Languages  sanctioned  at   the   London 
Telegraph  Convention,  1879.    Price  JE3  3s.  net. 

AGER'S   10,250    EXTRA   CODE  WORDS. 

Following  in  Alphabetical  and  Numerical  Sequence  those  in 
the  Standard  Code.     Price  10s.  6d.  net. 


AGER'S     STANDARD     SUPPLEMENTARY     CODE     FOR 
GENERAL    MERCHANTS. 
In  connection  with  Dr.  Ager's  Standard  Code.     Price  21s. 


AGER'S    TELEGRAM    CODE. 

Consisting  of  nearly  56,000  good  Telegraphic  Words,  45,000 
of  which  do  not  exceed  eight  letters.  Compiled  from  the 
languages  sanctioned  by  the  Telegraph  Convention.  Third 
Edition.    Price  £2  2s. 

AGER'S  ALPHABETICAL  PHRASE  TELEGRAM  CODE 
Of  50,000  Sentences,  Code  Words,  and  Cyphers,  in  Sequence 
to  the  150,000  Words  above  mentioned.  Price  25s.  Two 
or  more  copies  21s.  each. 

AGER'S    TELEGRAPHIC    PRIMER,    WITH    APPENDIX 
or   Skeleton    Telegram   Code,   consisting  of  19,000   Good 
English  and  Dutch  Telegraphic  Words,  compiled  from  the 
Dictionaries  of  Webster  and  Picard.     Some  12,000  of  these 
words  have  sentences.    Price  12s.  6d. 


AGER'S    GENERAL    AND    SOCIAL    CODE.    Price  10s.  6d. 
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TELEGRAPH    CODES, 

THE    STOCK    AND    SHARE    TELEGRAM    CODE. 

With  Combination  Tables  and  Mining  Supplement  (170,000 
words  and  sentences).  By  Fbedebic  G.  McCutcheon. 
Price  42s.  net.  

THE    IMPERIAL  AND   COLONIAL    TELEGRAM    CODE. 

Containing  a  Selection  of  80,000  Phrases  and  Sentences 
for  Economical  and  Secret  Telegraphic  on  Commercial, 
Financial,  and  General  Subjects.  By  Fbbdeeic  G. 
McCutcheon.    Price  £5  5s.  net. 


AGER'S    A  Y  Z    TELEGRAPHIC    CODE.  .     , 

Nearly  30,000  Sentences  and  a  liberal  supply  of  Spare  Words. 
The  words  taken  from  the  "Official  Vocabulary/'    16s.  net. 

CLAUSON-THUE'S   A.  B.  C.    UNIVERSAL    COMMERCIAL 
ELECTRIC   TELEGRAPHIC   CODE. 
Fourth  Edition.     Price  15s.  net. 


CLAUSEN-THUE'S    Al    UNIVERSAL    ELECTRIC    TELE 
GRAPH    CODE.     Price25s.net. 


LIEBER'S    STANDARD    TELEGRAPHIC  CODE. 

The  Code  is  of  800  pages,  and  contains  over  75,000 
code-words,  25,000  consisting  of  tables.  There  are  10,000 
extra  ciphers,  giving  ample  opportunity  for  special  phrases. 
The  code  words  employed  are  from  the  "  Official  Vocabu- 
lary." The  Compilers  having  only  used  ciphers  from 
"  A  **  to  "  F,"  an  opportunity  is  left  to  cablers  to  con- 
struct a  large  private  and  separate  code  for  their  own 
particular  and  individual  use. 

The  arrangement  of  the  sentences  is  strictly  alphabetical. 

For  Bankers,  Brokers,  Manufacturers,  Merchants,  Stock- 
brokers, and  the  Legal  Profession.     Price  42s. 

MINING    AND    GENERAL    TELEGRAPHIC    CODE. 
By  Bedfoed  McNeill.     Price  21s.  net. 


SCOTT'S    SHIPOWNERS'    TELEGRAPHIC    CODE. 
New  Edition.     1896.     Price  21s. 

STOCKBROKERS'    TELEGRAPH    CODE.     Price5s.net. 

THE    GENERAL    AND    MINING    CODE. 

For  the  nse  of  Mining  Companies,  Mining  Engineers,  Stock- 
brokers, Financial  Agents,  and  Trust  and  Finance  Companies. 
By  C.  Algernon  Moreing  and  Thomas  Nbalb.   Price  21s. 

"UNICODE," 

The  Universal  Telegraphic  Phrase-Book  for  Commercial  and 
Domestic  Use.     Price  2s.  6d. 

WATKINS'    SHIPBROKERS'    TELEGRAPHIC    CODE. 
Price  £4  net.     Two  Copies,  dE7. 
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WHITELAW'S    TELEGRAPH    CYPHERS.     310,200  in  all. 
200,000  Words,  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 

Italian,  and  Latin.     Price    .        .  150s.  each  net. 
53,000  English  Words         ....     50s.     „       „ 
42,600  German  Words        ....     50s.     „       „ 
40,000  Dutch  Words 50s.    „       „ 

RECENT    PAMPHLETS. 

A  History  of  Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Co.,  Bankers,  Darlington. 
By  Maberly  Philltps,  F.S.A.    Price  Is. 

Gibbs's  Address  on  International  Bimetallism. 

Delivered  before  the  London  Institution,  May,  1896.    Price  6d. 

Monometallism  Unmasked;  or  the  Gold  Mania  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.   By  A  Senior  Uptime.    Price  6d. 

Norman's  Science  of  Money.    Price  Is. 

Norman's  Prices  and  Monetary  and  Currency  Exchanges  of  the 
World.    Price  6d.  J  *  6 

The  Gold  Bug  and  the  Working  Man.    Price  6d. 

Excesses  of  the  Witwatersrand  Gold  Shares  Speculation  in  1894. 
By  Felix  Abraham.    Price  Is. 

The  Currency  of  China  (a  Short  Enquiry). 
By  James  K.  Morrison.    Price  Is. 

The  Silver  and  Indian  Currency  Question. 

By  E.  Monson  Georgk.    Price  Is.  3d. 
The  Case  for  Monetary  Reform.    By  Henry  R.  Beeton.   Price  6d. 
Seyd's  (Ernest)  Silver  Question  in  1893.    Price  2s.,  cloth. 
Cost  Price  Life  Assurance.   By  t.  g.  Rose.  Price  6d. 


TATE'S  MODERN  CAMBIST:  A  MANUAL  OF  FOREIGN 
EXCHANGES. 
THE  MODERN  CAMBIST :  forming  a  Manual  of  Foreign 
Exchanges  in  the  various  operations  of  Bills  of  Exchange 
and  Bullion,  according  to  the  practice  of  all  Trading 
Nations ;  with  Tables  of  Foreign  Weights  and  Measures, 
and  their  Equivalents  in  English  and  French.  Twenty. third 
Edition.     By  Hermann  Schmidt.     Price  12s. 

FENN'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN 
FUNDS.DEBTSAND  REVENUES  OFALL  NATIONS. 
Together  with  Statistics  relating  to  State  Finance  and  Lia- 
bilities, Imports,  Exports,  Population,  Area,  Railway  Guaran- 
tees, Municipal  Finance  and  Indebtedness,  Banks  of  all 
Nations,  and  all  descriptions  of  Government,  Provincial 
and  Corporate,  Securities  held  and  dealt  in  by  investors 
at  Home  and  Abroad;  the  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  &c,  the  work  being  so  arranged  as  to 
render  it  alike  useful  to  the  Capitalist,  the  Banker,  the 
Merchant,  or  the  Private  Individual.  Fifteenth  Edition. 
Thoroughly  revised.  With  Addenda,  giving  Information  to 
Date  of  Publication.  By  Robert  Lucas  Nash.  Price  25s. 
M  So  much  useful  matter  in  any  one  volume  is  seldom  to  be  met  with." — 

The  Times. 
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RULES  AND  USAGES  OF  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 
Containing  the  Text  of  the  Rules  and  an  explanation  of 
the  general  course  of  business,  with  Practical  Notes  and 
Comments.  By  G.  Herbert  Sttttfield,  and  Henry 
Strother  Cautley,  Bai'risters.  Second  and  Revised 
Edition.     Price  5s.     

A  GUIDE  TO  THE  BUSINESS  OF  PUBLIC  MEETINGS: 
the  Duties  and  Powers  of  Chairman,  with  the  Modes  of 
Procedure  and  Rules  of  Debate.  Second  Edition.  By 
James  Taylee.    Price  2s.  6d. 

THE  AMERICAN  RAILROADS  AS  INVESTMENTS. 
By  S.  P.  Van  Oss.  About  800  pages.  Containing  a  brief 
history  with  description  of  the  leading  American  Railroads, 
the  country  they  traverse,  the  conditions  under  which  they 
exist,  the  influences  they  are  subject  to.  Cheap  Edition. 
Price  5s.  

THE  MONETARY  QUESTION  IN  1892. 
By  Ottomar  Haupt.     Price  5s. 

GUMERSALL'S    TABLES    OF    INTEREST,    &C 

Interest  and  Discount  Tables,  computed  at  2fc,  3,  3£,  4,4$, 
and  5  per  cent.,  from  1  to  365  days,  and  from  £  1  to  £20,000  ; 
so  that  the  interest  or  discount  on  any  sum,  for  any  number 
of  days,  at  any  of  the  above  rates,  may  be  obtained  by  inspec- 
tion of  one  page  only.     By  T.  B.  Gumersall,  Accountant. 

Seventeenth  Edition.  1  vol.,  8vo  (pp.  500),  price  10s.  6d., 
cloth;  or  strongly  bound  in  calf,  with  the  Rates  per  Cent, 
cut  in  at  the  foredge,  price  16s.  6d. 

JACKSON'S    BOOK-KEEPING. 

A  Check  -  Journal ;  combining  the  advantages  of  the 
Day-Book,  Journal,  and  Cash-Book;  forming  a  complete 
System  of  Book-keeping  by  Double-Entry ;  with  copious 
illustrations  of  Interest  Accounts,  and  Joint  Adventures ;  and 
a  method  of  Book-keeping,  or  Double-Entry  by  Single.  By 
George  Jackson,  Accountant. 

Twenty-first  Edition,  with  the  most  effectual  means  of 
preventing  Fraud,  Error,  and  Embezzlement,  in  Cash  Trans- 
actions, and  in  the  Receipt  and  Delivery  of  Goods,  &c. 
Price  5s. ,  cloth.  

THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  A   REPLY   TO   "LOMBARD 
STREET," 
And  an  alternative  proposal  to  the  One  pound  note  scheme 
sketched  by  Mr.  Goschen  at  Leeds.    By  Arthur  Stanley 
Cobb.    Price  5s. 

Mr.  Goschen  said  at  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
"  Mr.  Stanley  Cobb  proposes  an  alternative  to  my  plan, 
and  I  recommend  the  choice  between  the  two." 
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ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  BANKS:   A  COMPARISON. 

I.  Constitution  of  Banks.  II.  The  Branch  System.  III. 
Banks  and  their  Functions.  By  James  B.  Attfield. 
Member  of  the  Inst,  of  Bankers.    Price  3s.  6d.  net. 

BURDETT'S    OFFICIAL    INTELLIGENCE; 

Being  a  carefully  compiled  prfcia  of  information  regarding 
British,  American,  and  Foreign  Stocks,  Corporation,  Colonial, 
and  Government  Securities,  Railways,  Banks,  Canals,  Docks, 
Gas,  Insurance,  Land,  Mines,  Shipping,  Telegraphs,  Tram- 
ways, Waterworks,  and  other  Companies.  By  Henry  C. 
Burdett,  Secretary  of  the  Share  and  Loan  Department, 
Stock  Exchange.  Published  annually  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Committee.     Price  50s. 

REDRESS    BY    ARBITRATION: 

A  Digest  of  the  Law  relating  to  Arbitrations  and  Awards. 
By  H.  F.  Lynch,  Esq.,  Solicitor.  Second  and  Revised 
Edition.    Price  5s.    

ROBINSON'S    SHARE   AND    STOCK    TABLES; 

Comprising  a  set  of  Tables  for  Calculating  the  Cost  of  any 
number  of  Shares,  at  any  price  from  l-16th  of  a  pound 
sterling,  or  Is.  3d.  per  share,  to  £310  per  share  in  value; 
and  from  1  to  500  shares,  or  from  £100  to  £50,000  stock. 
Seventh  Edition,  price  5s.,  cloth. 

BURGON'S  LIFE  fit  TIMES  OF  SIR  THOMAS  GRESHAM. 
Including  notices  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  By  John 
Wm.  Buroon,  Esq.  2  vols.  Offered  at  the  reduced  price 
of  10s.    Published  at  £1  10s. 

DOLLAR  (EASTERN)  &  STERLING  EXCHANGE  TABLES. 

At  different  rates  from  Is.  9d.  to  3s.  4d.,  advancing  by  one 
sixteenth  of  a  penny.     Price  7s.  6d. 

ROYLE'S  LAWS  RELATING  TO  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN 
FUNDS,  SHARES,  AND  SECURITIES.  THE  STOCK 
EXCHANGE:  ITS  USAGES  AND  THE  RIGHTS  OF 
VENDORS  AND   PURCHASERS. 

With  400  References  to  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Decided 
Cases,  and  an  Analytical  Index.  By  William  Royle, 
Solicitor.    Price  6s. 

POOR'S  MANUAL  OF  THE  RAILROADS  AND  OTHER 
INVESTMENT  SECURITIES  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

An  incorporation  of  the  Railroad  Manual,  the  Handbook  of 
Investment  Securities,  and  the  Directory  of  Railway  Officials. 
There  are  50  new  Maps,  bringing  the  total  number  to  70.  The 
bonded  indebtedness  of  State,  County,  and  Town  is  included, 
together  with  the  status  of  Industrial  Corporations.  Pub- 
lished Annually.    Price  42s. 
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A    GUIDE    TO    THE    LAW    AND    PRACTICE    OF    THE 
LONDON  CHAMBER  OF  ARBITRATION. 
Second  and  Revised  Edition.     By  Montague  Sheaeman 
and  Thos.  W.  Haycbapt,  Barristers- at-Law.   Price  2s.  6d. 


CARISS'S    BOOKKEEPING    BY    DOUBLE    ENTRY: 

Explaining  the  Science  and  Teaching  the  Art.     By  Astrup 
Cariss.     Second  Edition.    Price  6s. 


CUMMINS'     FORMATION     OF    THE    ACCOUNTS    OF 
LIMITED    LIABILITY    COMPANIES.     Price  5s. 

BANKRUPTCY    ACCOUNTS: 

A  Handy  Guide  and  instruction  for  the  preparation  of  a 
Debtor's  Statement  of  Affairs  in  Bankruptcy.  A  Practical 
Treatise  with  Schedules  filled  up,  showing  a  complete  set  of 
Accounts,  balanced  and  the  deficiency  explained.  By  D. 
McEwen.    Price  2s.  6d. 


STOCK    EXCHANGE    BOOKKEEPING. 

By  Robert  Warner,  Stock  Exchange  Accountant.  Price 
2s.  6d.  

ELLIS'S  RATIONALE  OF  MARKET  FLUCTUATIONS. 
Third  Edition,  revised.    By  Arthur  Ellis.    Price  7s.  6d. 

INGRAM'S  IMPROVED  CALCULATOR, 

Showing  instantly  the  value  of  any  quantity  from  One 
Sixteenth  of  a  Yard  or  Pound  to  Five  Hundred  Yards  or 
Pounds  at  from  One  Farthing  to  Twenty  Shillings  per 
Yard  or  Pound.     Price  7s.  6d. 


INVESTMENT   TABLE, 

Showing  the  actual  Interest  or  Profit  per  cent,  per  annum 
derived  from  any  Purchase  or  Investment,  at  Rates  of 
Interest  from  2£  to  10  per  cent.    Price  2s. 

BOSANQUET'S   SIMPLE   INTEREST   TABLES 

For  Facilitating  the  Calculation  of  Interest  at  all  rates,  from 
one  thirty-second  upwards.  By  Bernard  Tindal  Bosan- 
ciuet.    Price  5s.,  cloth. 


BOSANQUET'S  UNIVERSAL  SIMPLE  INTEREST  TABLES, 
Showing  the  Interest  of  any  sum  for  any  number  of  days  at 
100  different  rates,  from  \  to  12£  per  cent,  inclusive ;  also 
the  Interest  of  any  sum  for  one  day  at  each  of  the  above 
rates,  by  single  pounds  up  to  one  hundred,  by  hundreds  up 
to  forty  thousand,  and  thence  by  longer  intervals  up  to  fifty 
million  pounds.  By  Bernard  Tindal  Bosanguet.  8vo, 
pp.480.    Price  21s.,  cloth. 
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THE  SILVER  QUESTION  AND  THE  GOLD  QUESTION. 
Fourth  Edition.     By  Kobeet  Baeclay.     Price  2s.  6d. 


THE  DISTURBANCE  IN   THE  STANDARD  OF  VALUE. 
By  Robeet  Baeclay.     Enlarged  Edition.     Price  2s. 


A   COLLOQUY  ON   CURRENCY. 

By    Lord    Aldenham    (Henry    Hucks    Gibbs).     Third 
Edition.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 


SCHMIDT'S  SILVER  QUESTION  IN  ITS  SOCIAL  ASPECT. 
An  Enquiry  into  the  Existing  Depression  of  Trade  and  the 
present  position  of  the  Bimetallic  Controversy.  By  Her- 
mann Schmidt.     Price  3s. 


SMITH'S    BIMETALLIC    QUESTION. 

By  Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.     Price  2s.  6d. 


BULL'S   CURRENCY    PROBLEM    AND    ITS   SOLUTION. 
Price  2s.  6d. 

JOURNAL   OF   THE    INSTITUTE   OF    BANKERS. 
Published  Monthly.     Price  Is.  6d. 


INTEREST     TABLES,    23/*    PER     CENT.     ON     £1     TO 
£20,000    FOR    1    TO    365    DAYS. 
By  Charles  Cummins.     Price  5s. 


LE   STOCK    EXCHANGE.     LES  USAGES  DE  LA  PLACE 
DE  LONDRES  ET   LES  FONDS  ANGLAIS. 
Par  G.  Chevilliaed.     Price  10s.  6d. 


HAUPT'S    ARBITRAGES    ET    PARITES. 

Traite  des  Operations  de  Banque,  contenant  les  usages  com- 
merciaux,  la  theorie  des  changes  et  monnaies,  et  la  statistique 
monetaire  de  tous  les  pays  du  globe.  Par  Ottomar  Haupt. 
Huitieme  edition,  completement  refondue  et  augmentee. 
Price  12s.  6d. 


GOSCHEN'S  (THE  RT.  HON.  GEORGE  J.,  M.P.)  THEORY 
OF    THE    FOREIGN    EXCHANGES. 
Sixteenth  Edition.     One  Volume,  8vo.     6s. 


LEWIS'S    TABLES    FOR     FINDING    THE    NUMBER    OF 
DAYS, 
From  one  day  to  any  other  day  in  the  same  or  the  following 
year.    By  William  Lewis.    Price  12s.  6d. 
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HOWARTH'S  OUR  CLEARING  SYSTEM  AND  CLEARING- 
HOUSES. 
By  W.  Howarth,  F.R.Hist.S.     New  and  revised  edition. 
Price  3s.  6d. 


HUTCHISON'S    PRACTICE    OF    BANKING; 

Embracing  the  Cases  at  Law  and  in  Equity  bearing  upon  all 
branches  of  the  subject.  Vols.  II  and  III.  Price  21s. 
each.    Vol.  IV.     Price  15s. 


HANKEY'S    PRINCIPLES   OF    BANKING: 

Its  Utility  and  Economy.  With  Remarks  on  the  Working  and 
Management  of  the  Bank  of  England.  By  Thomson  Hankey, 
Esq.,  formerly  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Fourth 
Edition.  Revised  as  regards  the  Working  and  Management 
of  the  Bank  by  Clifford  Wigram,  Esq.,  a  Director  of  the 
Bank.     Price  2s.  6d.,  cloth. 


BOOKKEEPING. 

By  Gebabd  Van  de  Linde,  F.C.A.,  F.S.S.  Past  I.— 
Journal,  Cash  Book,  and  Ledger.  Past  II. — Balance- 
sheet,  and  Profit  and  Loss  Accounts,  Companies'  Accounts, 
Fundamental  distinction  between  Capital  and  Revenue. 
Past  III. — In  connection  with  General  Banking.  Past 
IV. — In  connection  with  Colonial  and  Foreign  Banking. 
Price  3s.  6d. 


LEGAL    FORMS    FOR    COMMON    USE, 

Being  300  Precedents  and  Notes.  Twelfth  Thousand. 
New  and  Re-written  Edition.  By  James  Waltee  Smith, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Price  5s. 


QUESTIONS    ON    BANKING    PRACTICE. 

Revised  by,  and  issued  under  the  sanction  of,  the  Council  of 
the  Institute  of  Bankers.     Fourth  Edition.     Price  5s. 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS    IN    BOOK-KEEPING. 
By  Edward  Harlow.     Price  2s.  6d. 


COMPREHENSIVE  TABLES  OF  COMPOUND  INTEREST 
on  £1,  £5,  £25,  £50,  £75,  and  £100;  showing  accumula- 
tions year  by  year  for  fifty  years,  at  Rates  of  Interest  from 
1  (progressing  i)  to  5  per  cent. ;  also  Tables  of  Interest, 
Rebate,  Discount,  Brokerage,  and  Commission.  By  John 
Wilhelm.     Price  2s.  6d.  net. 
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ELLISON'S    COTTON    TRADE    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN. 
Including  a  History  of  the  Liverpool  Cotton  Market  and  the 
Liverpool  Cotton  Brokers'  Association.    By  Arthur  Elli- 
son.   Price  15s.  

PIXLEY'S    AUDITORS. 

Their  Duties  and  Responsibilities  under  the  Joint-Stock 
Companies  and  other  Acts.  Seventh  edition,  revised. 
Price  21s.  

SCHULTZ'S    UNIVERSAL    DOLLAR    TABLES. 

Complete  United  States  Edition.  Covering  all  Exchanges 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany. 

From  $4*50  Cents  to  $5*50  per  Pound  Sterling,  or  from 
4  Francs  50  Centimes  to  5  Francs  50  Centimes  per  Dollar, 
or  from  4  Pesetas  50  Cents  to  5  Pesetas  50  Cents  per  Dollar, 
or  from  $4'50  to  $5*50  per  20  Gold  Marcs.    Price  21s. 

AMERICAN    RAILROADS    AND    BRITISH    INVESTORS 
By  S.  F.  Van  Oss.     Price  3s.  6d. 


THE:  LAW  OF   BANKER  AND  CUSTOMER. 

By  James  Walter  Smith,  B.A.Oxon.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Second  and  Revised  Edition.     Price  5s. 


MONEY     MARKET     PRIMER    AND     KEY     TO    THE 
EXCHANGES. 

With  Eighteen  Full-page  Diagrams.  By  Geo.  Clare. 
Recommended  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers. 
Second  Edition,  revised.     5s. 


HOW    TO    INVEST    IN    MINES. 

A  Review  of  the  Mine,  the  Company,  and  the  Market.     By 
E.  R.  Gabbott.     Price  2s.  6d.  net. 


A  HISTORY  OF  BANKS,  BANKERS,  AND  BANKING, 
In  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  North  Yorkshire,  illus- 
trating the  commercial  development  of  the  North  of 
England  from  1755  to  1894.  With  numerous  Portraits, 
Fac-similes  of  Notes,  Signatures,  Documents,  &c.  By 
Maberly  Phillips.    Price  31s.  6d. 


DUNCAN    ON    INVESTMENT    AND    SPECULATION     IN 
STOCKS   AND    SHARES. 
Price  2s.  6d.  

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING. 

Suitable  for  all  Businesses.    By  John  Sawyer.     Price 
2s.  6d. 
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RAILWAYS     IN     INDIA,    THEIR     ECONOMICAL    CON- 
STRUCTION AND  WORKING. 
By  E.  Monson  Geoegb,  M.  Inst.  C.E.     Price  2s.  6d. 

SCHULTZ'S      UNIVERSAL     INTEREST     TABLES     AND 
GENERAL    PERCENTAGE    TABLES.     7s.  6d. 

SCHULTZ'S  ENGLISH-GERMAN  EXCHANGE  TABLES. 
From  20  Marks  to  21  Marks  per  £,  by  *025  Marks  per  £ 
progressively.    Price  5s. 

SCHULTZ'S     UNIVERSAL     AMERICAN     DOLLAR     EX- 
CHANGE   TABLES. 
Epitome  of  Rates  from  $4*80  to  $4*90  per  £,  and  from 
3s.  lOd.  to  4s.  6d.  per  $,  with  an  Introductory  Chapter  on 
the  Coinages  and  Exchanges  of  the  World.    Price  10s.  6d. 

CROSBIE    AND    LAW'S    TABLES. 

For  the  Immediate  Conversion  of  Products  into  Interest,  at 
Twenty-Nine  Rates,  viz.:  From  One  to  Eight  per  cent, 
inclusive,  proceeding  by  Quarter  Rates,  each  Rate  occupying 
a  single  Opening,  Hundreds  of  Products  being  represented 
by  Units.  By  Andrew  Crosbib  and  William  C.  Law, 
Lloyds,  Barnetts,  and  Bosanquets  Bank,  Limited.  Second 
Edition,  improved  and  enlarged.     Price  12s.  6d. 

DUNSFORD'S  HANDBOOK  OF  PRICES  AND  DIVIDENDS 
OF    RAILWAYS  AND  OTHER  SECURITIES  FOR 
FIFTEEN    YEARS. 
Price  Is. 


WILLDEY'S     PARITIES     OF     AMERICAN     STOCKS     IN 
LONDON,     NEW     YORK,     AND     AMSTERDAM, 
AT  ALL  RATES  OF  EXCHANGE  OF  THE  DAY. 
Price  2s. 

SILVER    TABLES, 

Showing  relative  equivalents  of  Bar  Silver  in  London  and 
New  York.  Vol.  I.  From  47  to  67  cents.  Vol.  II.  From 
67  to  87  cents.  By  W.  H.  Gaskell.  Price  15s.  2  vols., 
or  if  sold  separately  price  10s.  each. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE  VALUES :  A  DECADE  OF  FINANCE, 
1885-1895. 
Containing  Original  Chapters  with  Diagrams  and  Tables 
giving  Reviews  of  each  of  the  last  Ten  Years.  By  F.  S.  Van 
Oss,  author  of  *  American  Railroads  and  British  Investors,' 
&c,  together  with  Charts  showing  at  a  glance  prices  of 
principal  securities  for  past  ten  years,  and  Highest  and 
Lowest  Prices  year  by  year  (1885  to  1894  inclusive)  of  every 
security  officially  quoted  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  with 
dates  and  extreme  fluctuations,  compiled  by  Fredc.  C. 
Mathieson  &  Sons.    Price  15s.  net. 
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TAYLER'S  RED  PALMER. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Fly  Fishing.     Third  Edition.     Price 
Is.  6d. 


THE  BUSINESS  MAN'S  COUNTY  COURT  GUIDE. 

A  Practical  Manual  of  the  ordinary  procedure,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  recovery  of  Trade  Debts ;  including 
Practical  Information  upon  Evidence,  Special  Defences, 
&c,  and  with  an  Appendix  of  useful  Forms  and  Table  of 
Fees.   By  Chas.  Jones.   Second  Edition.    Price  2s.  6d.  net. 


THE  REGISTRATION  OF  TRANSFERS  OF  TRANSFER- 
ABLE STOCKS,  SHARES,  AND  SECURITIES. 

With  a  Chapter  on  the  Forged  Transfers  Acts,  and  an  Ap- 
pendix of  Forms.  By  George  Ennis  and  George  Francis 
Macdaniel  Ennis,  both  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esqs., 
Barristers-at-Law.     Price  7s.  6d. 


A    SKETCH    OF    THE    CURRENCY    QUESTION. 
By  Clive  Cuthbertson.     Price  2s.  net. 


A  HANDY  GUIDE  TO  THE  PATENT  LAW. 
By  G.  F.  Emery,  LL.M.     Price  6s.  net. 


THE  CORN  TRADE  INVOICE  CLERK. 
By  Henry  Richter.     Price  Is.  net. 


THE  LAW  OF  DISTRICT  AND  PARISH  COUNCILS, 
Being  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  with  an  Appendix 
containing  numerous  Statutes  referred  to  in,  or  incor- 
porated with,  the  Act  itself,  including  the  Agricultural 
Gangs  Act ;  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act ;  the  Allot- 
ments Acts ;  Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts ;  Burial  Acts ; 
Fairs  Acts  ;  Infant  Life  Protection  Act ;  Knackers  Acts  ; 
Lighting  and  Watching  Act ;  Public  Improvements  Act ; 
Public  Libraries  Acts;  and  numerous  Extracts  from  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  other  Statutes.  Also  the 
Orders  and  Circulars  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
together  with  copious  Notes  and  a  full  Index.  By  John 
Lithiby,  LL.B.(Lond.),  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-Law.     Price  12s.  6d. 


IMPERIAL    CUSTOMS    UNION. 

A  Practical  Scheme  of  Fiscal  Union  for  the  purposes  of 
Defence  and  Preferential  Trade,  from  a  Colonist's  stand- 
point.    By  K.  N.  Macfee,  M.A.     Price  2s.  6d. 
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A   BIMETALLIC   PRIMER. 

By  Hon.  Herbert  Gibbs.    Third   and  revised    edition. 
Price  Is. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MONETARY  SYSTEMS  IN  THE 
VARIOUS  STATES. 
By  Alex.  Del  Mar.  Containing  Chapters  on  the  Moneys 
used  in  both  Ancient  and  Modern  States,  that  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  being  subjected  to  an  exhaustive 
treatment.     Price  15s.  net. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  MONEY. 

By  Alex.  Del  Mar.     Second  revised  edition.      Price 
6s.  net. 

STAMP  DUTIES  ON  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  ALL  OVER 
THE  WORLD. 
By  Alfred  Kolxenbeck.    Price  Is.  net. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 


VALUABLE    WORKS    OF    REFERENCE, 

COMMERCIAL,  LEGAL,  GEOGRAPHICAL, 

AND  STATISTICAL. 


ALPE'S    LAW    OF    STAMP    DUTIES    ON    DEEDS    AND 
OTHER    INSTRUMENTS. 
Price  6s.  net. 


ANDERSON'S      PRACTICAL      MERCANTILE      CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 
Thirtieth  Edition.   By  William  Anderson.   3s.  6d. 


ART    OF    INVESTING.    By  a  New  York  Stockbroker.    3s. 


BANKER'S   CLERK  (THE). 

Comprising  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  Banking     Sixth 
Edition,  revised.     Price  2s. 
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BRADSHAW'S   RAILWAY  SHAREHOLDERS'   MANUAL. 
Published  Annually.     Price  12s. 


BUCKLEY'S    LAW  AND   PRACTICE  UNDER  THE  COM- 
PANIES   ACTS,    1862-1890. 
Containing  Statutes  and  Rules,  Orders,  and  Forms  to  regulate 
Proceedings  in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.    Sixth  Edition.    Price  34s. 


BLEWERT'S    TABLES 

For  Calculating  the  Value  of  the  Public  Stocks  and  Annuities, 
and  Investments  in  all  Companies  and  Adventures  where  the 
Capital  is  converted  into  Stock.  Seventh  Edition.  Price  7s.  6d 


BARTLETT-ARMATI'S    TABLES    OF    WEIGHTS,    MEA- 
SURES, AND  MONEYS.      Price  3s. 6d. 


CASTELLI'S    THEORY    OF    "OPTIONS"     IN     STOCKS 
AND    SHARES.    Price  2s. 


CHALMERS'    DIGEST     OF    THE    LAW     OF    BILLS    OF 
EXCHANGE,  PROMISSORY   NOTES  AND  CHEQUES. 
By  His  Honour  Judge  Chalmers.     4th  edition.     Price  18s. 


FITZPATRICK  AND  FOWKE'S  SECRETARY'S  MANUAL 
OF  JOINT-STOCK  COMPANIES,  WITH  FORMS 
AND    PRECEDENTS.    Price5s.net. 


FOWKE'S  COMPANIES  ACTS,  1862-1890,  AND  OTHER 
STATUTES  AFFECTING  JOINT-STOCK  COM- 
PANIES.    Price5s.net. 


GIBSONS   STOCK   EXCHANGES   OF    LONDON,   PARIS, 
AND    NEW    YORK.    A  Comparison.    Price  4s. 


GILBART'S  HISTORY,  PRINCIPLES,  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
BANKING. 
Thoroughly  revised  and  adapted  to  the  Practice  of  the  pre- 
sent day.    By  A.  S.  Michib,  Deputy  Manager  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland,  London.     2  Vols.    Price  10s. 


GILBERT'S    TABLES    OF    INTEREST, 

From  |  to  5  per  cent.,  advancing  by  eighths.    From  1  to  60 
days,  and  from  £1  to  £100,000.    Price  21s.  net. 
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GILBERT'S    INTEREST    AND    CONTANGO    TABLES. 
Price  10s.  net. 


GOODFELLOW'S     MERCHANTS'    AND    SHIPMASTERS' 
READY    CALCULATOR. 
Exhibiting  at  one  View  the  solid  contents  of  all  kinds  of 
Packages  and  Casks.     By  J.  Goodfellow.    Price  7s.  6d. 


HARDWICK'S    TRADER'S    CHECK    BOOK. 

For  Buying  and  Selling  by  the  Hundredweight,  Ton,  or  by 
Measure,  &c.     Price  2s.  6d. 


HAMILTON    AND    BALL'S    BOOK-KEEPING. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition.     Price  2s. 


INVESTOR'S  REVIEW  (MONTHLY) 

Edited  by  A.  J.  Wilson.  Price  Is.  net,  post  free  14s. 
per  annum. 

INWOOD'S    TABLES 

For  the  Purchasing  of  Estates,  Freehold,  Copyhold,  or 
Leasehold,  Annuities,  Advowsons,  &c,  and  for  the  Renewing 
of  Leases,  held  under  Cathedral  Churches,  Colleges,  or  other 
corporate  bodies,  for  terms  of  Years ;  also  for  Valuing  Rever- 
sionary Estates,  &c.     Twenty-third  Edition.    Price  8s. 


JEVONS'S     INVESTIGATIONS     IN      CURRENCY     AND 
FINANCE. 
By  W.  Stanley  Jevons.    Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
H.  S.  Foxwell,  M.A.     Price  21s. 


JORDAN'S     PRACTICAL     INSTRUCTIONS     ON      THE 
FORMATION,    MANAGEMENT,    AND    WINDING 
UP    OF    JOINT-STOCK    COMPANIES. 
Price  5s. 

KINDELL'S    AFRICAN    MARKET    MANUAL, 

Giving  particulars  of  all  Companies  (African  or  otherwise) 
dealt  in  the  African  Market  of  the  Stock  Exchange.   Price  5s. 


KING'S  INTEREST  TABLES, 

Calculated  at  Five  per  cent.,  exhibiting  at  one  glance  the 
interest  of  any  sum,  from  one  pound  to  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  pounds ;  and  (advancing  by  hundreds)  to  one 
thousand  pounds ;  and  (by  thousands)  to  ten  thousand 
pounds  ;  from  one  day  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days. 
Price  7s.  6d. 
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LOWNDES'S    LAW    OF   GENERAL   AVERAGE   (ENGLISH 
AND    FOREIGN).       Fourth  Edition.     Price  30s. 


LONDON    BANKS,    AND    KINDRED    COMPANIES    AND 
FIRMS, 
Their  Directors,  Managers,  Capitals  and  Reserve  Funds  and 
Dividends.     By  Thomas    Skinner.     Published  annually. 
Price  10s.  

LAURIE'S  HIGH-RATE  TABLES  OF  SIMPLE  INTEREST, 
At  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  £  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  1  day  to 
100  days,  1  month  to  12  months.     Price  7s. 


LAURIE'S  TABLES  OF  SIMPLE  INTEREST, 

At  5,  4£,  4,  3£,  3,  and  2£  per  cent,  per  annum.  Also  Tables 
of  Compound  Interest  and  Interest  on  large  sums  for  a 
single  day  at  the  same  rates.  Price  21s.,  or,  strongly  bound 
half  Russia,  price  26s.  6d. 

LOUIS'S   ANGLO-FRENCH    CALCULATOR; 

A  Ready  Reckoner  for  facilitating  Trade  with  France.  Price  1  s. 

LECOFFRE'S  TABLES  OF  EXCHANGE  BETWEEN 
FRANCE,  BELGIUM,  SWITZERLAND,  AND 
GREAT  BRITAIN.     Price  21s. 


MCARTHUR'S  CONTRACT  OF  MARINE  INSURANCE, 
By  Charles  McArthur.     Price  16s. 

MERCES'  INDIAN  AND  ENGLISH  EXCHANGE  TABLES. 
Rising  by  thirty-seconds  of  a  Penny  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d., 
price  15s.  j  supplements  Is.  to  Is.  Of^d.,  price  5s.;  Is.  Id. 
to  Is.  l#£d.,  price  5s. 

MERCES'    INDIAN    READY    RECKONER. 

Showing  Cost  of  Goods  by  number,  weight,  &c,  including 
fractions  of  a  Maund,  at  any  rate  from  £  Pie  to  250  Rs. ;  also 
Tables  of  Income,  Weights,  Exchange  (Is.  2d.  to  Is.  8d.), 
Interest,  and  Commission.     Price  36s. 

MACLEOD'S  ELEMENTS  OF  BANKING.     Price  3s.  6d. 

MACLEOD'S  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF   BANKING. 
2  Vols.     Price  26s. 

MACLEOD'S  THEORY  OF  CREDIT.     2  Vols.     31s. 

MCGOUN'S  COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE,  BEING 
A  COLLECTION  OF  LETTERS  OF  BUSINESS. 
Price  5s. 
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MELSHEIMER  AND  GARDNER'S  LAW  AND  CUSTOMS 
OF  THE  LONDON  STOCK  EXCHANGE, 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
authorised  by  the  Committee  for  the  Conduct  of  Business. 
By  Rodolph  E.  Melsheimer,  Barrister-at-Law,  and 
Samuel  Gardner,  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  Third 
Edition.     Price  7s.  6d. 


MOXONS  ENGLISH  PRACTICAL  BANKING.    Price3s. 

MATHIESON'S  HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  PRICES  AND 
DIVIDENDS  PAID  DURING  THE  PAST  SIX 
YEARS.     Annually.     Price  2s.  6d. 


MATHIESON'S   PROVINCIAL   HIGHEST  AND   LOWEST 
PRICES  DURING  1894  AND  1895, 
As  quoted  on  the  following  Stock  Exchanges:  Birming- 
ham, Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Sheffield.     Annually.     Price  2s.  6d. 

MATHIESON'S    RAILWAY    TRAFFIC    TABLES. 
Published  monthly.     Price  6d. ;  by  post,  7d. 

MATHIESON'S    AMERICAN    TRAFFIC    TABLES. 
Monthly.     Price  6d. ;  by  post,  7d. 


MATHIESON'S  SIX  MONTHS'  PRICES  AND  DATES. 
Uniform  with  "  Highest  and  Lowest  Prices."  Annually,  in 
July.     Price  2s.  6d.   

MATHIESON'S  INVESTORS'  HANDBOOK  OF  RAILWAY 
STATISTICS,    1879-1895. 
Annually.     Price  6d. 

MATHIESON'S    BRIGHTON    RAILWAY    STATISTICS. 
Annually.     Price  Is. 

MATHIESON'S     INDIAN    RAILWAY     COMPANIES    FOR 
OFFICIALS,    STOCKBROKERS,    AND    INVESTORS. 
Price  Is. 


OWEN'S  MARINE   INSURANCE  NOTES  AND  CLAUSES. 
Third  Edition.     Price  15s. 


PALMER'S    COMPANY     PRECEDENTS    SUBJECT     TO 
THE   ACTS    1862—1890. 
With  an  Appendix  containing  the  Companies  Acts  and  Rules. 
Sixth  Edition.  Part  I,  price  36s.  Part  II  (Winding  Up),  30s. 


PALMER'S       SHAREHOLDERS',        DIRECTORS',       AND 
VOLUNTARY     LIQUIDATORS'       LEGAL     COM- 
PANION: 
A  Manual  of  E very-day  Law  and  Practice.      Fifteenth  Edi- 
tion.   Price  2s.  6d. 
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PALGRAVE'S   CHAIRMAN'S    HANDBOOK. 

Suggestions  and  Rules  for  the  Conduct  of  Chairmen  of 
Public  and  other  Meetings.  By  Reginald  F.  D.  Palgrave, 
the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons.     Price  2s. 


PROSPECTOR'S    (THE)    HANDBOOK. 

A  Guide  for  the  Prospector  and  Traveller  in  search  of  Metal- 
bearing  or  other  valuable  Minerals.  By  J.  W.  Anderson. 
Price  3s.  6d.  

RAE'S     COUNTRY     BANKER;    HIS     CLIENTS,     CARES 
AND   WORK. 
From  an  Experience  of  Forty  Years.     Price  7s.  6d. 


RANCE'S    TABLES    OF    COMPOUND    INTEREST 

For  every  J  from  i  to  10  per  cent.,  and  for  every  year  from 
1  to  100  years.  Second  Edition.  By  Thomas  George 
Rance.     Price  21s. 

SKINNER'S     STOCK     EXCHANGE    YEAR-BOOK. 
Published  Annually  (in  December).     Price  25s. 


SKINNER'S   DIRECTORY  OF    DIRECTORS. 

A  list  of  the  Directors  of  the  Joint-Stock  Companies  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Companies  in  which  they  are 
concerned.  Published  Annually  (in  February).  Price  15s. 


SKINNER'S    MINING    MANUAL. 
Published  Annually.     Price  15s. 


THE   STATESMAN'S   YEAR-BOOK; 

A  Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the 
Civilised  World  for  Politicians  and  Merchants.  Revised  after 
Official  Returns.     Price  10s.  6d.     Published  Annually. 

WALLACE    AND    M'NEIL'S    BANKING    LAW. 
Price  12s.  net. 

WATT'S     LAW    OF     PROMOTERS    OF     PUBLIC    COM- 
PANIES.    Price  5s. 


WILLICH'S    POPULAR    TABLES 

For  ascertaining  according  to  the  Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality 
the  value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property,  and 
various  useful  and  interesting  Tables.     Price  10s.  6d. 


London  :  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal  Exchange. 
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